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PREFATORY NOTE TO VOLUME X. 


HE tenth volume of the publications of the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society, which is here- 
with issued in book form, includes the quarterlies of the 

Society previously published as numbers 1 and 2 for July and Oc- 
tober, 1901, and numbers 3 and 4 for January and April, 1902. 
The material put forth in this volume is sufficiently indi- 
cated in the table of contents. The authoritative character of the 
articles is satisfactorily evidenced by the names of the writers. It 
is the aim of the Publication Committee to publish no article ex- 
cept upon some subject worthy of permanent preservation and 
heretofore not exhausted by other writers. Also, that the con- 
tributor shall be some one of acknowledged scholarly attainments 
and possessed of reliable information. The demand for the pub- 
lications of the Society increases greatly each year. They are 
now sent to many of the leading libraries of the country, as well 
as to most of the prominent historical societies. These volumes, 
however, it should be distinctly understood, though published 
under the auspices of the State, are not for gratuitous and mis- 
cellaneous distribution as are many of the reports of the state 
departments. We think it is pertinent to remark here that these 
publications give ample testimony of the valuable work the So- 
ciety is accomplishing, and of the personal interest and efficient 
care and direction given its affairs by the Trustees and Officers. 


E. O. RANDALL, Secretary. 


Columbus, Ohio, April, 1902. 
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MONUMENT ON THE SITE OF FORT WASHINGTON. 


CEREMONIES AT THE UNVEILING OF MONUMENT, 
1789-1808. 


The monument erected in Third street, between Broadway 
and Ludlow street, in Cincinnati, to mark the site of Fort Wash- 
ington, was unveiled on June 14. It was erected by a committee, 
representing patriotic societies in Ohio, as follows: 

Mayflower Descendants—Mrs. Frank: J. Jones, Mr. Herbert 
Jenney, Mr. W. H. Doane. | 

Colonial Dames of America—Mrs. M. Morris White, Miss 
Anna K. Lewis, Miss Fanny Bryce Lehmer. 

Colonial Wars—Mr. J. W. Bullock, Mr. N. Henchman 
Davis, Mr. Howard S.’ Winslow. 

Cincinnati Chapter Daughters of the American Revolution— 
Mrs. Brent Arnold, Mrs. Frank W. Wilson, Mrs. Peirce J. Cad- 
walader. 

Cincinnati Chapter Sons of American Revolution—Dr. 
George A. Thayer. 

Sons of the Revolution—Dr. William Judkins, Dr. Andrew 
Kemper, Mr. Robert Ralston Jones. 

Cincinnati Chapter Children of the American Revolution— 
Mrs. Lowell F. Hobart. 

War of 1812—Mrs. T. L. A. Greve. 


» 
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Loyal Legion—Major W. H. Chamberlain, Col. W. A. 
Cochran, Col. A. W. McCormick. 

There are upon the monument two tablets; upon the upper 
one is the following inscription, surrounded by thirteen stars. 


This Tablet 
Erected by the Patriotic 
Societies of Ohio 
Marks the Location of 
Fort Washington 
Built 1789 
Demolished 1808 


MDCCCC 


Upon the lower tablet is a plan, showing the location of 
Fort Washington with reference to the neighboring streets, 
drawn by Mr. Robert Ralston Jones, of the U. S. Engineer’s 
office of Cincinnati. 

Bugle Call — “Reveille,” by the buglers of 2nd U. S. I. 

Star Spangled Banner, by the band of the Ist Reg. O. N. G. 

Prayer, by Rev. George A. Thayer. 
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Mr. Herbert Jenney, chairman of the committee, said in 
introducing General Cowen: 

To-day has no significance in the history of Fort Wash- 
ington, but it is our National Flag Day, the anniversary of the 
day—June 14, 1777—on which the American Congress in ses- 


sion at Philadelphia, established by its resolution, 

That“ the flag of the thirteen United States be thirteen stripes, alter- 
nate red and white: that the Union be thirteen stars, white in a blue 
field, representing a new constellation.” 


Arch Street 








DIMENSIONS OF FORT 
200 ft.X 200 ft. 














Axis 


5 of Slreee Third --- Street —— — - —[D) 





Broadway 


Siclewelk 











Although the independence of the states had been declared 
nearly a year before, this resolution is the first recorded legis- 
lative action relating to a national flag for the new sovereignty. 

The thirteen stripes were not a new feature; the flag of the 
thirteen united colonies raised at Washington’s headquarters at 
Cambridge January 2, 1776, had the thirteen stripes as they are 
to-day, but it also had the crosses of St. George and St. Andrew 
on a blue ground in the corner. 
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There is said to be no satisfactory evidence that any flag 
bearing the union of the stars had been in public use before 


June, 1777. 

It is a pleasant incident, that through the courtesy of the 
Cincinnati Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, we have with us to-day a fac-simile of the flag which was 
displayed on January 2, 1776, from Washington’s headquarters 
at Cambridge, and it is another pleasing incident that the com- 
mittee has been able to arrange for the ceremonies of the-un- 
veiling of the monument before you to take place on the first 
“Flag Day” in the twentieth century. 

There are two prominent jurisdictional periods in the his- 
tory of the United States Reservation, bounded by Broadway, 
Fourth street, Ludlow street and the river, in which Fort Wash- 
ington was built, and within the lines of the fort we are now 
assembled. The first of these two periods was the jurisdiction 
of the United States. It seemed eminently fitting to the com- 
mittee that the one to speak to you to-day should be officially 
connected with our National Government, and one has been 
chosen who served in the War of 1861-5, was brevetted Brigadier- 
General U. S. Volunteers, was granted leave of absence to be- 
come Adjutant General of Ohio, and did more than any other 
individual to place the one hundred day men” from the State 
of Ohio so promptly and well equipped in the field as to merit 
and receive the commendation of the War Department; then 
he became Assistant Secretary of the Interior during General 
Grant’s administration, and was Special agent of Indian affairs 
in the West, is now a member of the Order of the Loyal Legion, 
and the very efficient Clerk of the United States Circuit and 
District Courts in the Southern District of Ohio; the records of 
proceedings had -in that Circuit Court in 1829 locate the site of 
Fort Washington. 

It is with great pleasure that the committee presents to you 
General Benjamin Rush Cowen, who will tell us what the monu- 
ment before us means, and what it is to us. 
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ADDRESS OF GENERAL COWEN. 


Ladies and Gentlemen:—I congratulate vou on account of 
the auspicious circumstances under which’ we meet here this 
afternoon to assist in the performance of a patriotic duty. Our 
national condition is such as to justify expressions of pride and 
displays. of patriotism. The remarkable achievements of our 
fleets and armies have excited the wonder and admiration of 
brave men the world around, and have exalted this Nation into 
a great world power with which other nations have found it 
necessary to reckon in their future schemes of conquest. In 
military and naval prowess, in diplomacy and statecraft, in wise 
and sagacious legislation, in productive industries and in-methods 
for the promotion of the greatest good to the greatest number, 
we stand to-day a united Nation, at peace with all the world, 
the peer of the proudest, the champion and exemplar of the 
rights of man and the ripe product of a true civilization. 

From this standpoint, as we look backward across a hun- 
dred years of our history to the event which calls us here to- 
day, let us strive to evoke some useful lessons from the succes- 
sive steps in our evolution. 

. If it be true as was said by a Grecian writer twenty-three 
centuries ago, that “History is philosophy teaching by exam- 
ples,” we should be able to evolve from the scenes enacted in, 
and the influences which radiated from this place a hundred 
years ago an entire system of ethical philosophy. Looked at 
from the standpoint of this day of great things the Fort Wash- 
ington of 1789 may seem a trifling and unimportant incident iu 
the history of a nation now in the very front rank of the world 
powers. But that was a time of beginnings, of experiments in 
government, of doubt, even whether this was really to become 
a nation in the later and larger sense of the word. 

Fort Washington at the time of its erection was the most 
considerable military post in the Northwestern Territory. It 
marked the dividing line between the conditions of our country ; 
between civilization of the East and the barbarism of the uns 
known West. Its importance is indicated by the fact that three 
of the Commanders-in-Chief of the Army of the United States 
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were stationed here from time to time. During the occupancy 
of the fort it was the scene of the most important military opera- 
tions of the time. From this point was organized and sent out 
the unfortunate expedition of Josiah Harmar in 1790, against 
the hostile tribes of the Northwest. Here, also, in the following 
year the army was organized, and equipped under Arthur St. 
Clair, which met with the disastrous defeat on the banks of the 
Wabash, and it was this fort the survivors of that ill-fated ex- 
pedition sought, in their humiliation, as a city of refuge. 

From here in 1794 went out that other army under the 
hero of Stony Point, the “lion hearted,” ““Mad Anthony Wayne,” 
Commander-in-Chief, an army of 2000 regulars and 1500 Ken- 
tucky militiamen, by which the decisive battle with the allied 
tribes of the Northwest at Maumee Rapids was fought and won. 

I say that battle was decisive, because it gave peace to an 
exposed line of frontier extending from Fort Pitt to the southern 
boundary of Tennessee, and in fact it marked the close of the 
revolutionary war; because the Indians who took part with 
Great Britian in that struggle never laid down their arms until 
the great victory of 1794. 

After that victory we find in command here a young Vir- 
ginia subaltern who had been a staff officer of Wayne, in his 
campaign of 1794, and who filled a larger place in the public 
eye for the next forty years, as a successful soldier, secretary 
and governor of Indiana Territory, member of Congress, United 
States Senator and President of the United States, William 
Henry Harrison, whose descendants have honored his illustrious 
name and lineage. 

Here came the gallant hero of “Old Vincennes,” George 
Rogers Clarke, who did so much to make the frontier a safe 
dwelling place and who, to our shame be it said, died in pov- 
erty and obscurity. 

From this point went out with the Wayne expedition Rufus 
Putnam, of noble lineage and honorable memory as soldier and 
jurist whose posterity to this day arise to call him blessed. 

But it is a task beyond my power to perform and it would 
overtax your patience were I to attempt to name all, or many 
of those who bore a part in the stirring scenes enacted here 
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in that early time. With those who fell in battle and those 
who fell in single-handed fights with the savage foe, many hun- 
dreds in number, they are for the most part the unknown heroes 
and martyrs who with no hope of fame or gain gave their lives 
as a witness to the pervading love of country and of kind. 

Now that a century has elapsed and our country has be- 
come great beyond the wildest dreams of those who built Fort 
Washington and defended this frontier will not the memory 
of their daring and suffering revive in our hearts the love of 
country and of all who live within our boundaries? 

To find the lessons which this event has for men of to-day 
we must look beyond the mere incident which this monument 
is designed to commemorate to find if possible the causes which 
made the labors of those men productive of such grand results. 


Fort Washington was a way-station, so to speak, in the 
rapid triumphal march of our civilization athwart the continent, 
which, beginning at tide water on the Atlantic early in the 
seventeenth century, is now, at the dawn of the twentieth cen- 
tury, pluming itself for further and bolder flights westward from 
the vantage ground of the Pacific slope. So rapid was that 
movement that whereas at the time of building Fort Washing- 
ton the center of population was at tide water at Baltimore, 
only sixty years later it was within a mile of this spot. 

The men who built and those who garrisoned the fort 
and those who went from here to drive a savage foe from our 
borders were no mere carpet knights. They realized the needs 
of the times and went direct to their object. They did not stop 
to discuss any theories as to the “consent of the governed,” 
but, recognizing the fact that this fair land was destined to be 
the home of a civilized people, they proceeded direct to their 
purpose, which was to remove every obstacle that lay in the 
way of that consummation. 


They were pioneers of that civilization which, in all lands 
and under all conditions is most masterful. Wherever they 
plant the foot the latest progress in science and art springs up, 
wherever they plant their home all that is best in our latter 
day civilization takes root and grows and flourishes. 
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Most of those men had passed through the hardships of 
the colonial wars or of the revolution and had profited by that 
experience. They were at once yeomen, soldiers and statesmen ; 
living epistles of a new faith and fit founders of a new system 
of government “of the people; by the people and for the peo- 
ple.” In this faith they lived and in it many of them died. The 
honor of their achievement is this country and its institutions 
which we enjoy. The fruit of their efforts is our glorious herit- 
age. 

Did time permit I might tell in fuller detail how those men 
braved the dangers of the forest and subdued it to the uses 
of an advanced civilization; how civil order prevailed even be- 
fore there was any semblance of organized power by which the 
various functions of government could be exercised. Such was 
in fact their self-governing capacity that, with none of the ordi- 
nary appliances for the maintenance of private and public rights 
they held them secure and gave of their scanty means for their 
support. Jealousy of power and envy of the superiority were 
subordinated to considerations of public and private good, in- 
suring submission to laws intended only for their own happiness. 

Not only did these men do battle with the forces of nature 
and establish a stable government, they fought and destroyed 
the savage tribes, their predecessors in the ownership and occu- 
pancy of the soil, without a thought of any effort at “benevo- 
lent assimilation.” This latter was by no means the least of 
their achievements. From Massasoit, King Philip and Pow- 
hatan down to Ouray, Sitting Bull and Geronimo every gen- 
eration and every nation of Indians has produced men of mark. 
The Narragansets, the Pequods and the Iroquois are extinct, 
King Philip, Powhatan, Red Jacket, Pontiac, Tecumseh, Logan, 
Black Hawk, Cochise, Captain Jack, Sitting Bull, a grim pro- 
cession of fearless and indomitable heroes, many of them men 
of striking statesmanship and diplomacy, have stalked across 
the pages of our history proving their humanity by leaving 
behind them one more trail of blood. They were forest bred; 
reared in the shadow of our mountains, their familiar music the 
thunder of our cataracts, their daily haunts our forests, our 
lakes and our rivers. 
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It is this American climate, this teeming soil and this life 
giving sunshine of ours which we must rely on to make and 
continue us a great, free, liberty loving and God fearing people 
that produced the race we have supplanted, whose ‘deeds: of 
valor should place them beside the Saxon and the Greek: in 
history. 

What was the secret of this success against such fearful 
odds? Who were the men who wrought the mighty change? 
What was their origin, their equipment, .their inspiration ? 

We shall see that they and those who came after them were 
allied in blood with all the older states and with all the civilized 
nations of the world. Drawn here by that mysterious affinity 
of our better nature for truth and freedom, no word is spoken 
in any civilized language but we may claim in it.a family in- 
terest, see in it a family tie. 

Much has been said and written about the great advantage 
of purity of race in the organization of society and government, 
but it is the unquestigned lesson of history that those nations 
which have become most powerful are composed of mixed races. 
Cross-breeding produces the best results. It fortifies, rein- 
forces, improves the stock, and mental development is most 
robust and practical in the sound body. Given a proper,climate, 
and a kindly soil as we have here and the conditions are pro- 
ductive of the best results. In fact, the descendants of emi- 
grants, under favorable physical, moral and intellectual condi- 
tions are always physically, mentally and morally stronger than 
those from whom they sprung. Every native of this soil was 
the descendant of some man more enterprising, more energetic, 
more venturesome than his neighbor who thought it best to 
stay at home. 

In Ohio we had some five centers of original settlement by 
people of different origin. At this point known as the “Symmes 
Purchase,” lying between the Great and the Little Miami Rivers, 
the pioneers were chiefly from New Jersey, with a dash of 
Huguenot, Swedish, Holland and English blood. East of us 
in the Virginia Military District, with its center at Chillicothe, 
the first settlers came principally from Virginia and were of 
English lineage, with a tincture of Norman and Cavalier. At 
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Marietta, the first settlkement in Ohio, the pioneers were from 
Massachusetts and other New England states. Their fathers. 
were English Protestants who emigrated thither in search of 
religious freedom. In the century and a half since their migra- 
tion from Europe they had drawn widely apart from the Vir- 
ginians and the other colonies and acquired an individualism all 
their own. On the “Seven Ranges,” so called, extending from 
the Ohio River north to the fortieth parallel, being the first 
of the surveys and sales of public lands in Ohio, the first set- 
tlers were of Pennsylvania, some of the Quaker stock introduced 
by William Penn, others of Dutch, Irish, Scotch and Scotch- 
Irish. On the Western Reserve they were of Puritan stock, 
from Connecticut, with center at Cleveland. West of the “Seven 
Ranges” to the Scioto River and south of the Greenville Treaty 
line was the United States Military Reservation, where the first 
settlers were holders of bounty land warrants for military service 
and they came from all the states and from beyond the sea. 

Longfellow says of the Puritan colony: “God sifted three 
kingdoms to find the seed for this planting.” 

He seems to have sifted every civilized nation to find seed 
for the planting of Ohio and the contiguous territory. 

These centers were necessarily isolated, self-centered, and 
had all they could do in their struggle for subsistence and their 
battle for life. They occupied those positions with all the pecu- 
liar prejudices and predilections of men of different races and 
conditions, though without animosity, because engaged in a 
common cause. A majority of them had taken part in the revo- 
lutionary war. This gave them courage to meet the difficulties. 
of pioneer life, in which they were almost constantly in a state 
of war until the peace of 1815. Many of them took part in the 
campaigns of Harmar, St. Clair and Wayne. More than a 
thousand had lost their lives in those campaigns and in isolated 
attacks from Indians. Every man had his rifle and knew how 
to use it. Neither idleness nor luxury sapped their energies. 
Their food was coarse but plentiful and healthful. The self- 
reliance and energy, so necessary to the equipment of the pio- 
neer, and which these men possessed in an eminent degree, were 
intensified and developed by the sense of the responsibility which 
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political democracy compels and the sense of hopefulness which 
social democracy imparts to the humblest and the most obscure. 

The wars in which they had engaged, like all wars, were 
wasting horrors, but they were not without their compensations. 
Few men go to war for a great principle, or in defense of their 
homes, whose character is not strengthened. They become more 
sturdy, more self-reliant, more self-respecting, more courageous, 
and these qualities affected those communities to a noticeable 
degree. 

In the war of 1812-15 the soldiers came together from all 
those communities in a common cause and the barriers of preju- 
dice were broken down. They rapidly coalesced socially, be- 
came better acquainted, more homogeneous and the result was 
more frequent intermarriages. 

Of course none of the leading men of the time of Fort 
Washington were natives of the soil of Ohio. Governor Tiffin 
was English; Governor Worthington was of Virginia; Governor 
Meigs was from Connecticut; Governor Morrow was from 
Pennsylvania; General Harrison was from Virginia; Governor 
McArthur was from New York; General Cass was from New 
Hampshire. 

The different elements which we have seen constituting the 
population at that time, elsewhere in the older communities 
widely separated by racial.and religious prejudices, social rank 
or otherwise, here were mingled, acting and reacting upon each 
other, so that each community presented in itself an accurate 
epitome of the national life. So that men of that time illustrate 
the operation of the peculiar forces that wrought their trans- 
formation. 

Following the peace of 1815, the influence of the West, 
twenty years later to become so masterful in the national life, 
began to be felt in the national councils, through the native 
element. 

It is noticeable how the men of the East, accustomed to 
rule in public affairs, stood aghast at the intrusion ; how the staid 
and formal conservatism of the older states. was startled at the 
impending change which they saw setting in from the West, 
and which they looked upon as the decadence, the beginning of 
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a permanent demoralization of our politics. However much 
men may now deprecate some of the methods of that rude pe- 
riod; however much they may regret that the stately dignity 
and method of the Adamses, the Madisons and the Jeffersons 
could not have been projected into the aggressive virility of the 
West; we now know that the change was not a decadence, but 
a renaissance, great and perilous as may have been some of its 
crudities and errors.. These men showed themselves possessed 
of that wonderful assimilative faculty peculiar to the English 
stock. 

A recent writer endeavors to show that the pioneer work 
for every race has been done, not by the ablest and most cul- 
tured, but by the strongest and the most enterprising, and this 
may explain the masterful influence of those stalwart and vigor- 
ous pioneers. 

The old order was done away. with. A new Nation had 
made its entrance on the world’s stage and it must be freed 
from every trammel of Old World glamour and superstition.’ 
The men thus produced were best equipped for the task and 
though they may have entered upon the work with much of 
the daring and recklessness of youth, they were determined to 
work out for the Nation a destiny of its own. ‘In short our 
institutions were born of our necessities, which should inspire 
faith in their endurance. 

It was a day of experiments, of risks, yet there was nothing 
but good at the basis of the new plan in the hearts of those 
whose duty it became to exploit it. As in Verona long ago, 
“the weakest went to the wall,” but the stalwart survivors waxed 
strong and took courage under the invigorating tonic of danger 
on a virgin soil and in the broad light of a new day. Out of 
the apparent confusion they builded a structure founded on the 
natural rights of the people without a pretext of mystery or 
miracle. 

Recovering from the war of 1812-15 the native element 
began to assert itself in public affairs, the legislature reflecting 
the character of the people, at once took advanced ground in 
favor of free schools, canals, roads and official honesty. The 
progress of two generations thereafter showed enormous ad- 
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vances in all directions; in wealth, in numbers, in. intelligence, 
but the tremendous uprising of 1861, when 320,000 of Ohio’s stal- 
wart sons rallied to the support of our imperiled nation, showed 
that our people had taken to heart the lessons of their fathers 
and had not become effeminate. 

And to-day, when: our trade interests are reaping the benefit 
of.that.perfect freedom, political and conventional ; that freedom 
of the individual to work out.his own. destiny unhampered by 
government control, or by considerations of caste, the results 
of the efforts of the fathers which have given us hope,.ambition, 
purpose and practical energy, in contradistinction to our com- 
mercial rivals who are still. under the dwarfing influence of 
caste, resulting in slow progress in the adoption of improved 
methods, we see additional evidence that we are not deterior- 
ating, but still profiting by the lessons of that éarly time. 

It is the conclusion of many careful students that a democ- 
racy is the ultimate evolution of government, and it has been 
well said that there is nothing beyond it but anarchy. It there- 
fore follows that it is here that restless and desperate men will 
make their stand in their great struggle to live without govern- 
ment. 

We should therefore bear in mind that this evolution is of 
God, and that in the future as in the past He will continue to 
so order that those institutions alone which are founded and 
administered in justice and equity will be favored in the final 
consummation. Our only safety lies in the maintenance of that 
spirit and influence without which no spot of earth has yet been 
found fit for decent human occupancy. 

In studying the different steps in our progress it is inter- 
esting, even startling, to observe that no great human want 
sprang up without the means being at hand to supply it. No 
sooner had we acquired the Louisiana Territory than Fulton was 
ready with his steamboat to explore its ten thousand miles of 
navigable rivers and transport to their banks and teeming savan- 
nahs a busy and enterprising people, and we became the greatest 
steamboat nation of the world. 

No sooner had the restless and wandering spirit of the old 
Saxon and Teuton seized upon the modern German and Celt 
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than the mighty arms of this great valley were open to receive 
them and we became the greatest agricultural nation of the 
world. 

No sooner had the remote trading posts of our western. 
rivers grown into towns than the vast spaces of intervening 
prairie and forest were spanned with railroads, and when steam 
became too slow for the oncoming tide of progress Morse was 
ready with his invention and the lightning of Heaven became 
their swift messengers. Thus were our distant Mexican ces- 
sions bound together with bands and nerves of steel and we 
became the greatest railroad and telegraph Nation. 

And if I may be permitted to invade the domain of prophecy 
I will venture the prediction that our recent insular acquisitions 
will as certainly make us the greatest naval Nation of the world. 
So that what at the outset of our recent involuntary expansion, 
appeared a difficult and dangerous problem will as_ surely 
strengthen us where alone we are weak. 

The lessons we have been considering, however, relate to 
the tests of adversity, of sacrifice, of hardship, but the tests of 
success being more subtle, and more insidious, and more search- 
ing, and this is a day of phenomenal prosperity. The financial 
center of the world is shifting to this country. We have a new 
earth, new forces in operation and a new type of man, who is 
rapidly reorganizing the world. 

Nations decay and the path of history is strewn with their 
ruins, but where a nation is built on such broad and deep 
foundations and is administered by the worthy sons of the ad- 
mixture of all the Anglo-Saxon stocks I predict that its deca- 
dence will be in the far distant future. There is no limit to our 
prosperity and welfare if we are true to these lessons and these 
institutions. In short, we have nothing to fear except from our- 
selves. 

Seeing the efficiency of the women of the Society of the 
Mayflower, of the Colonial Dames, of the Daughters of the Revo- 
lution, of the Children of the Revolution and of the War of 
1812 in the erection of this monument, and in other enterprises 
of similar character the question has been asked: “What have 
women to do with such functions?” “Their office is of peace, 
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of home, of family and can have nothirig to do with wars and 
the stirring events which attend the life and work of the soldier 
and the pioneer. That war and its attendant horrors are ‘the 
white man’s burden,’ of which women know nothing and with 
which they can have nothing to do.” 

Nay! Nay! War has been the white woman’s burden since 
long before Persian and Greek fought at Salamis and Marathon. 
Every forward movement of the race where sacrifice and hard- 
ship were to be incurred has been sanctified by woman’s tears. 
Every footprint along the bloody trail of civilization has mixed 
with it the blood that has oozed from the hearts of sad eyed 
women whose burdens, though quietly and patiently borne, 
were none the less hard than those of the men behind the guns. 
So that any recognition of the heroism, the sacrifices and the 
suffering of those times would be incomplete if it failed to men- 
tion, with deepest respect and highest honor that glorious rear 
guard which, through days of toil and nights of horror and 
anxiety kept the home swept and garnished against the coming 
of the highpriest; kept the little flock safe folded against the 
coming of the shepherd; kept the gaunt wolf from the door. 

The mother, the wife, the sister, the daughter, the sweet- 
heart of that time, who 


“With no one but her secret God 

To know the pain that weighed upon her, 
Shed holy blood as e’er the sod 

Received upon the field of honor.” 


Let the memory of that grand army of noble women ever 
be held in veneration wherever men assemble to commemorate 
heroic deeds. 

Monuments not only contribute to our civilization, they 
mark its progress and degree. No nation can afford to lose- 
its monuments, and works of art. They keep green the memory 
of patriotic services and of personal virtues. They have always 
been potent factors in the darkest ages to prevent society from 
lapsing into barbarism or falling into decay. 

Were the monuments of Greece and Rome destroyed even 
now the world would feel the loss, not only to learning and the 
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arts, but to virtue and patriotism. It nearly concerns the honor 
and the welfare of our people that this spot be marked by some 
fitting structure which should recall the history and inspire all 
who look upon it. 

History informs us of no people who ever attained and con- 
served permanent power, or achieved greatness who neglected 
to reverence their ancestors and who did not demonstrate such 
reverence by fitting testimonials. 

Thus we have erected and this day dedicated this monument 
that it may tell to those who come after us of our gratitude 
to those who through hardship and sacrifice wrought out our 
independence. 

Those who have contributed to this work represent every 
war in which our people have engaged, from King Philip to 
the recent war with Spain, and every race from which this Nation 
sprang. They are proud of their ancestry; of their deeds of 
daring and of suffering; of their success at government build- 
ing; of their virtues and their talents, and they have builded 
that pride into this humble monument. Its construction has 
been a labor of love, and it will stand as an evidence of the 
lasting influence of those forces which wrought our mighty 
success. 

Long may our Nation stand the champion of human rights 
the exemplar of human freedom, and the advocate and repre- 
sentative of the brotherhood of man, the federation of the na- 
tions and the peace of the world. 





Hail Columbia — by the band of the Ist Reg. O. N. G. 





Mr. Jenney said, prefatory to the unveiling: 

In 1791 the Second Regiment, U. S. IL, was stationed in 
- Fort Washington. It was with General St. Clair in his cam- 
paign, and was a part of General Wayne’s army in his expedition 
against the Miamis. It participated in the War of 1812, in the 
Mexican War, in the War of 1861-5, was in Cuba during the 
war just closed, and then in the Philippines, where two of its 
battalions are now; its other battalion recently returned from 
the Philippines and is now stationed at Fort Thomas under the 
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command of Maj. J. R. Clagett. We have with us to-day 
troops from that regiment, and after 110 years have intervened, 
representatives of that regiment are again standing within the 
lines of Fort Washington. The Second has always done, and 
always will do, its duty wherever it may be placed, and we most 
heartily welcome those from that regiment, and from Fort 
Thomas with us here to-day. 

Those who have not attempted to locate historical places 
cannot appreciate how difficult it is to accurately fix their sites 
after the lapse of a few years. A number of persons have, at 
different times, attempted to definitely fix the site of Fort Wash- 
ington within the reservation. Mrs. Peirce J. Cadwalader, a 
member of the committee from the Cincinnati Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, found a clue which, 
investigated by Mr. Robert Ralston Jones, a member of the 
committee from the Sons of the Revolution, with much original 
investigation on his part, resulted in definitely settling the bound- 
ary lines of the fort. In recognition of her discovering this 
clue, Mrs. Cadwalader has been chosen to unveil the monument, 
and she will be assisted by Maj. J. R. Clagett, of the Second 
U. S. I., the regiment stationed in the fort in 1791. 





Unveiling of the monument by Mrs. Pierce J. Cadwalader, assisted by 
. Maj. J. R. Claggett, 2nd U. S. I. 





Tenting on the Old Camp Ground, by the band of Ist Reg. O. N. G. 





Mr. Jenney said, in presenting the monument to the City 
of Cincinnati. 

There are a few points in the neighborhood to which your 
attention is especially called. 

The angle in the house line on the other side of the street 
is practically the center of the fort where stood the flag-staff. 

After the fort was abandoned, the United States divided 
and sold the land in the reservation to different persons, and 
the jurisdiction over that land then passed to the City of Cin- 
cinnati, and that is the second prominent jurisdictional period in 
the history of the land upon which the fort was located. The 
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house No. 429 was built and occupied by Dr. Daniel Drake, 
the pioneer in medicine here, and the most prominent and dis- 
tinguished man in his profession west of the Alleghenies during 
his life. In the north wall of the parlor of this house, between 
the windows and close to the ceiling, is a medallion portrait of 
General Washington, embedded in the wall, modeled. it is said, 
by a resident artist. 

No. 423 was built and occupied by General Jared Mansfield, 
the First Surveyor General of the Northwest Territory, and 
afterwards owned and occupied by the Hon. Rufus King, who 
died a few years ago. 

The Lorraine building covers the site of Mrs. Trollope’s Ba- 
zaar, spoken of in Anthony Trollope’s North America, and it 
covers the southwest angle of the fort. 


When Maj. John Doughty, in 1789, selected the site of 
Fort Washington the surrounding territory was really a wilder- 
ness. A few persons had settled in the neighborhood upon the 
“Symmes Purchase,” and the principal object in establishing 
the fort was to protect them. The number of settlers rapidly 


increased in this and other eastern parts of the territory, and 
thirteen years after the establishing of the fort the State of Ohio 
was carved out of the Northwest Territory and admitted into 
the Union. ‘When Fort Washington was established it was a 
frontier post, but since its establishment the western boundary 
of the United States has been extended to the Pacific Ocean 
and the jurisdiction of this government has been extended across 
the Pacific and over Hawaii, Guam and the Philippines. 

The monument before you the patriotic societies of Ohio 
now present to the City of Cincinnati as locating the site of Fort 
Washington, which was built when this section of the country 
was a wilderness, to protect those who had crossed the moun- 
tains and floated down the Ohio River to settle here. May it 
be a reminder to us, and to those who come after us, of our 
indebtedness to the brave pioneers who opened this section of 
the country to civilization ; and may it increase our love for this, 
our country, which extends its protection over its citizens where- 
ever they may be. 
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We had expected that our Mayor, Mr. Fleischmann, would 
be with us to-day, but he is unavoidably absent, and is repre- 
sented by the Hon. Charles J. Hunt, the Solicitor of this city. 
Will you now, Mr. Hunt, as the representative of the City of 
Cincinnati and on its behalf, accept this monument from the 
patriotic societies of Ohio which have erected it? 

Hon. Charles J. Hunt, in accepting the monument on be- 
half of the City of Cincinnati, said: 

Mr. Chairman:—The efforts of your committee deserve not 
only appreciation and grateful acceptance, but also emulation 
by the authorities and citizens of the City of Cincinnati. This 
monument, marking a place of central interest in our local his- 
tory, will teach us to look upon our city not only as a structure 
of brick, stone and iron, as a convenient place of abode and 
of business, but also a city with a local history, full of event- 
ful and even romantic interest. 

As we love our friends, not only for what they are, but for 
what they have been and have done, so we will love our city, 
not only for what it is, but for its past. Its present ministers 
to our physical and intellectual necessities, but its past appeals 
to our sentiments, without which, in their various forms, home 
is but a habitation, family but kinship, and country but a locality. 
In the older states and countries, places of historical interest 
are to the student of history replete with the life and action 
of long ago. So this spot, marked by this miniature block 
house in stone, suggestive in its very form of the perils of the 
frontiersman, will present to our mental visions scenes of the 
life which centered here more than one hundred years ago. 
Protected from the savage foe by a few widely separated forts 
such as Fort Washington, the frontiersmen, in less than a life- 
time, dotted a continent with thriving settlements, now mighty 
cities. 

It is natural that this monument should be erected by the 
societies represented by your committee. Your societies repre- 
sent every important epoch and crisis in American history. 
Fhey are representative of the men and women who stamped 
their characteristics upon the age in which they lived, and to 
whom we owe the origin of almost all distinctive American 
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thought, as well as that fostering influence and patriotism which 
molded and preserved our institutions through the stress of 
partisan and sectional strife. No sacrifice of time, labor, even of 
life itself, was too great for them to make in behalf of their faith, 
their principles and their country. To such men and women 
we owe to-day all that makes glorious the name “America.” 
Of such men and women were the leading pioneers who wrested 
this locality from the Red men’s dominion, and as from a society 
such as those your committee represents, Cincinnati received 
its very name, it is eminently proper that from you to-day Cin- 
cinnati should receive this monument, which, as often as we 
pass this way, will compel us to pay tribute to the American pio- 
neer. ; 

In the absence of Mayor Fleischmann, and on behalf of 
the City of Cincinnati, I accept this monument, and I can assure 
you that the gratitude of our citizens will be expressed in its 
future care and preservation, and in the increased love for our 
city which will result from this constant reminder of our city’s 
interesting past. 





America, by the band of the Ist Reg. O. N. G. 





Bugle Call, “Retreat,” by the buglers of 2nd U. S. IL. 





Rev. L. B. Gurley, D. D. 


REV. L. B..GURLEY, D. D., 
Pioneer, Poet and Preacher. 


BY N. B, C, LOVE, D. D. 

Rev. L. B. Gurley was born in Norwich Conn. He lived 
there seven and a half years, and learned his A B C’s in the school 
house where Lydia Sigourney, the poetess. 
conned her earliest lessons. 

His father was a silversmith and a Meth- 
odist local preacher. He worked in his fath- 
ear’s shop and on the farm until he entered 
the ministry. During this time he had the 
advantages of winter schools, and a compre- 
hensive library of books of the very best Eng- 
lish literature, embracing history, biography, 
travels, romance, poetry and theology. He 
practiced a great deal in composition, both 

L. B. GURLEY. in prose and verse. He was the author of the 
first poem published in northwestern Ohio, in the fourth number 
of the “Sandusky Clarion.” 

Dr. Gurley was a born poet. His talent evinced itself early. 
We do not know what his early advantages were. It is not the 
purpose of this article to narrate the incidents of his life. He 
was born of Irish parents. They came from Wexford county, 
Ireland, and were intelligent and possessed of considerable 
means. 

Of Mr. Gurley, as a poet, I write. Before me is a collection 
of his poems in, manuscript, eighty in number. Only a few 
have been published. These are found in the “Ladies’ Reposi- 
tory” of forty years ago, the “Western Christian Advocate,” 
“Delaware Gazette” and other secular papers. They were writ- 
ten beginning in his early youth and the last one when over 
seventy years old. . 

Several of the poems are epics of considerable length. There 
is continuity of thought in all his productions. His imagery is 
so true to nature that one continually recognizes it as something 
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seen, heard, ielt in the observations and experiences of life. I 
do not claim that his poems are perfect, or that he is a great 
poet, but a poet. I heard Bishop E. Thompson speak of him 
as the poet of nature,.and regret that he had given so little time 
to the claims of the goddess of the muses. 

Judged by the arbitrary rules of English versification he 
may be open to adverse criticism, but by the emotions awakened 
in the soul as one reads his poems, he will be honored as a 
true poet of nature. 

Had he given his life to literature he would have been to 
American poetry what William Wordsworth was to the English, 
bringing the infinite in nature within the range of the vision of 
the ordinary mind’s grasp, and revealing the ever varying beau- 
ties of the visible world. 

There is much real poetry not in verse, and a vast deal 
of verse that is not poetry. Indeed many great poets have been 
indifferent versifiers. There are beautiful gems in his poems, 
which awaken in the mind pleasing emotions, and having read 
them once, one wishes to read them again. 

He should rank with the poets who clothe the common and 
familiar with grace and beauty, and who see the truth and 
grandeur of things, although manifested in common forms. Filled 
with charity, benevolence and love, he saw these continually in 
his environment. 

“His present mind was under fascination, he beheld a vision 
and adorned the thing he saw.” 

He was reared in northern Ohio, on the Sandusky Bay, 
and his eyes and ears were familiar with the sights and sounds 
of the lakes, rivers, forests and prairies. The following, from 
the poem, “To Sandusky Plains,” in pentameter, is full of truth 
and beauty. We quote only a few lines. It was the first poem 
published in northwestern Ohio. 


“Thy plains, Sandusky, and thy green retreats, 
Thy perfumed flowers and their opening sweets; 
How bright the scene to fancy’s richest glow, 
As years shall roll and ages onward flow, 

And lofty groves in sweet suffusion grow.” 
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Then he described the “Winding Stream Beneath the Leafy 
Shade,” on the bay: 


“Thy Bay, Sandusky, lovely murmuring deep, 
Whose midnight rolling rocks thy sons to sleep, 
Thy waters pure our rock bound waters lave, 
And mingling join proud Erie’s swelling wave.” 


In the next stanza he speaks of the proud steamers, and com- 
pares them with the Indian’s barque: 


“Once was the light canoe thy only pride, 
Smoothe on the surface did it swiftly glide, 
Once did thy waves in heathen darkness roar, 
And thundering dash thy solitary shore.” 


The concluding stanzas of the poem is a prophecy of the 
civilization that shall come to these plains when men of a supe- 
rior race shall “Improve these wilds.” His little poem entitled 
“Erie” is very pretty: ; 


“Bright lake roll on thy silvery tide, 
Thy voice :s sweet to me, 

How oft we’ve wandered by thy side, 
And heard thy minstrelsy. 


I love thy loudest thunderings, 
When deepest tones are given, 

Thou mighty harp of thousand strings, 
Swept by the hand of Heaven. 


Thy breezes fanned my youthful cheek, 
Thy waters cooled my brow, 

I’ve heard thee in anger speak, 
And in thy murmurs low.” 


After describing the lake of a calm summer evening he says: 


“Thou mind’st me of that peaceful rest, 
The stormless scene of Heaven. 

Here where my earliest prayers and vows, 
First rose at evening,” 


“T’ll ne’er forget thy wave-worn shore, 
Where’er my feet may roam; 

Thy sheltering rocks and midnight roar, 
Close by my childhood home.” 
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The spring he portrays with an artist’s hand. 

He speaks of by-gone ages, of the “Proud nations born and 
passed away,” over whom time “has spread its pall of silence 
o’er their fate, and left them wrapped in mystery.” Then he 
tells of the Indians who were their successors: 

“Here plumed warriors from the strife returned 
Have gathered oft to cool their massive brows; 
Here wildwood maids in whose pure bosom burned 
Love’s holy fire, have pledged their solemn vows.” 
The following stanza is used preparatory to a prophecy of 


the future: 
“MISSION OF THE SPRING.” 


Written by the side of the White Sulphur Spring, Delaware, Ohio. 


“The stars that watched thee in the long ago, 
Are nightly mirrored on thy bosom still, 
Thus constantly thy pearly waters flow, 
Thy heavenly appointed mission to fuifill. 


That mission now is linked with work sublime 
Of mental and moral culture high, 

For faith and science here through coming time 
Shall light the lamp of true philosophy. 


Full many a youth in manhood’s early prime, 
Shall quaff delicious coolness from thy breast, 
And maidens fair at summer evening time, 
Shall gather here in robes of beauty dressed.” 


“Indian Summer on the Sandusky Plains’ is graphically 
portrayed; Tho. Buchanan Reed’s “Closing Scene” is not more 
beautiful and true. I give only a few lines: 


“Now the Indian Summer reigns; that autumn air 

Is fanned by lazy winds. The yellow sun 

Sheds soft and mellow light. The forest now 

Is draped in gorgeous robes of thousand hues, 

And wrapped in misty veils, and waves in the breeze. 


The noise of clattering blackbirds now on wing 

Is heard. The whirring pheasant echoes from the grove. 
The fattened squirrel leaps from limb to limb, 

And chatters saucily to passers-by ; 

While the proud woodcock with his crest of flame, 
Drums on the blasted tree; and deep and far 

The rattling echoes of the wood resound.” 
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He then tells of the “Graceful swan” and the “Wild geese 
which wedge-like cut the air,” in their southern flight, and the 
wild pigeons which follow, “In long and shadowy lines, for far 
off climes.” 

Also of the various wild beasts, and especially “The antlered 
deer which leaps from the tangled grass.” As night comes over 
this fine picture the pioneers are startled; they see 


“A sight terrific, beautiful and sublime, 

High towering smoke in darkened columns whirle, 
The flickering flashes of the fitful flame, 

Gild their black spirits with floods of golden light.” 


He continues in this same strain, delineating the prairie 
fires, until one can see the 


“Broad sheets of flame, borne on the winged breeze, 
Send forth their glazing rockets far and wide around.” 


All hands are set to work firing the prairie just outside the 
fields where far out the 


“Encountering billows meet in conflict fierce — 
As maddened by resistless height, they leap, 
And clash and tower and rush and wave on high 

Their fiery banners to the fitful breeze.” 


After all is over the 


“Field of conflict shows the naked earth, 

Like city sacked and burned, its glory gone, 
And not a withered blade or flower, 

To wave the requiem of the pillaged land.” 


“The Fair Fugitive” is a poem of thirty-four stanzas. The 
first verse is suggestive: 


“Minnie was the lovely daughter, 
Of a mother doomed to toil ; 
Where the white magnolia blossoms, 
And the orange shades the soil.” 


Minnie was favored with a home in the planter’s family 
where she was reared in luxury, and a mind finely cultured re- 
ceived all that art and science could bestow. She had 
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“Auburn hair and lips of coral. 

Afric’s blood no eye could trace. 
Sixteen summers had passed o’er her, 

Girlhood’s ripening charms were seen, 
Passing lovely was the maiden, 

Graceful form and gentle mien.” 


‘““Minnie’s master was her father.” <A lordly slaveholder with 
plenty of money bought her, and when the bill of her purchase 
was given her, she for the first time realized her sad fate. That 
she was a slave 


“As she read, a deathlike pallor, 
Blanched her fair and virgin cheek, 

Then one mighty soul-born struggle, 
And she ‘smiled submissive meek.” 


When the night came she sought the fields and river, and 
on its brink she left her jewels and her best clothing, and hast- 
ened on northward. The father, seeing her clothes next day 
supposed she was drowned, and filled with remorse, threw the 
money at the rich lordling’s feet. For many nights she traveled 
onward and rested through the day, 


“Till her weary limbs had borne her 
From her native home afar.” 


“As she lay concealed one morning 
A young sportsman passed that way, 
And he spied the tall reeds waving 
Where the trembling Minnie lay.” 


He fired into the “Wild Beasts’ lair” and wounded the 
maiden. He carried her to his father’s house and after weeks 
of careful nursing by mother and sisters of the young man, 
Minnie was well again, and became his bride. Her father, hear- 
ing of her, and of her marriage, sent her freedom, and made 
her his only heir. She was with him in his dying hour, and 
all her father’s slaves were given her, and then she freed them. 
Afterward 

“Happy Horace and his Minnie 
Far from slavery, in their home; 


Blest with children, wealth and honor, 
Brightening joys around them bloom.” 
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No doubt during the first half of the century Dr. Gurley 
had seen and aided many slaves onward to the land of freedom, 
on the “underground railroad.” 

Perhaps the best descriptive poem is “Wapayana.” This 
maiden was the daughter of a chieftain who dwelt on the San- 
dusky. She was 


“The fairest of the forest maidens, 
With her tresses dark and long, 
Peerless in her maiden beauty, 
Child of genius and of song.” 


She would 


“Sing the wild strains by minstrels taught her, 
Sing of deeds brave warriors wrought, 
Sing of prairie flowers and forests, 
Sing as whispering fancy taught, 
And her tones were wild and witching, 
Such as in sweet dreams we hear, 
From the fairy isles of fancy 
Softly floating on the ear.” 


A pioneer, formerly a man of wealth, with his wife and only 
daughter moved to the Sandusky. The daughter was of rare 
culture and excelled in singing and playing the guitar. The 
music of the guitar and singing of Orpha attracted the atten- 
tion of the Indian maiden as she wandered along the Sandusky. 
The two met and became fast friends, and 


“Orpha taught the Indian maiden 
How to touch the light guitar, 
How to strike its sounding wires, 
To sing of love and war.” 


After a while the Indian maiden, Wapayana, became the 
wife of a western chieftain. He took her to his far off home, 
in his bark canoe, to 


“Rugged peaks where hemlocks tower, 
Caverns vast and forests wild, 
Where the eagle feeds his nestlings, 
Where calm beauty never smiled.” 
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Two or three years had passed, and Orpha, alone on a 
summer evening with her guitar, 


“Sought a lonely vineclad hawthorn, 
Such as might have made the bower, 
When the sinless pair of Eden 
Lived their first and happiest hour.” 


Then she sang the pioneer song: 


“What though I have left the sweet home of my childhood 
Yet dear to my heart is its memory still.” 


Ere she had completed this song there sprang upon her 
two warriors, and took her captive. They captured her father 
also, while her mother, left behind, died of grief. 

Reaching. the far Indian settlement, the father was doomed 
to die, and as he laid his head on the log, the daughter, wild 
with despair, fell on her father’s neck and wept. Her father 
asked her not to weep but to play and sing once again for him. 
This she did, the Indians meanwhile gathering around: 


“While she sang a grand procession 
Came to join the sacred dance, 

Came to see the pale face tortured — 
All with solemn step advance.” 


The chieftain and his fair bride were in the company, when 
the latter recognized Orpha and her father, and sprang to the 
rescue. With tears she pleaded for the pale faces, but the chief- 
tains urged that they die. They rehearsed the wrongs the In- 
dians had suffered. While the council was proceeding, the In- 
dian bride took the guitar from Orpha, and 


“Sang of deed renowned in story 
When the tribe triumphant stood ; 

Sang of trophies won and glory, 
Rousing all their martial blood.” 


Then she sang of the “Great Spirit” who “Loves the braves 
whose hearts can pity helpless captives doomed to die.” 
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The braves were moved. They were filled with wonder, 
they thought that the “Great Spirit” had inspired her. A par- 
don was granted ; 


“So the tones of Wapayana, 
Hushed man’s raging wrath to rest.” 





“Thus Orpha’s death-doomed father, 
Rescued by her light guitar.” 


Perhaps we have given enough of Dr. Gurley’s descriptive 
poetry to indicate something of his pictorial power in portraying 
natural phenomena. 

At a later period in his life, while standing under Niagara 
Falls, he wrote a poem on “Music”: 


“When from the golden urn above, 
God bid his richest blessings flow, 

He sought one peerless gift of love, 
To bless the new-born world below. 


Then from her angel home on high, 
He called the fairest goddess down, 

And music came, child of the sky, 
And bliss of Paradise to crown. 


Sweet goddess of the harp and lyre, 
The winding vale and sylvan grove 

Have echoed to thy strains of fire 
Stirring the pulse of war or love. 


Where shines the sun or beams a star, 
Thy voice is heard o’er the sad and free, 
O.: Alpine mountains bleak and bare, 
And emerald islands of the sea. 


She stands where mighty waters pour 
Their paeans to the listening sky, 
Niagara’s eternal roar 
Lifts up its deep-toned bass on high.” 


Then he speaks of the music of the ocean “roused by tempest 
wrath,” “while the echoing thunder sings’ in response. 
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The next verse tells us of the music soft and low: 


“Where streamlets flow in forests deep 
Where plumed birds and insects rove, 
Where naiads dwell and wood nymphs sleep, 
She pours her cheery notes of love.” 


From the forest he enters the home where 


“She breathes her gentlest lullaby, 
Her childhood sinks to rosy rest, 
And cheers with softest harmony, 
The care—worn mother’s anxious breast.” 


Even on the battle field he sees the goddess Music, 


“Where Freedom’s banners wave she stands,” 





“But richer still her notes of praise, 
In churches of the living God.” 


And 
“When death’s pale angel shakes his dart, 
She waits beside the sufferer’s bed, 
And smooths with lofty strains the heart, 
As gently sinks the dying head.” 


The climax of the poem is reached 


“When the eternal gates of light 
Unfold to greet the rising soul, 

Songs burst through all those regions bright, 
And loud the angel anthems roll.” 


Nor shall there be one silent tongue 
In all the white-robed beings there; 

But strains by saints and seraphs sung 
Shall fill and sweeten all the air.” 


A man who could in an hour write a poem like this, when 
under the exhilirating power of one of nature’s wonders could, 
had he traveled abroad, and given his time to poetical composi- 
tion have added largely to the best literature of the age in which 
he lived. He had his admirers, and had he listened to them, 
he would even after he was fifty years old have devoted his 
talents to writing. 
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Bishop Ed. Thompson was one of these admirers and inti- 
mate friends, and after he was bishop, and before his last mar- 
riage, he was an inmate of Mr. Gurley’s home. 

I quote two stanzas from a poem on the death of Rev. 
Uriah Heath, one of the pioneer preachers of central and southern 
Ohio: 


“We know him when summer flowers shall fade, 
Or ripening harvests greet the sight, 

When yellow leaves shall strew the glade, 
Or day decline to coming night. 


But who can tell when at the door, 

The noiseless step of death shall fall; 
Or voices from the shining shore 

The viewless spirit hence shall call?” 


He wrote many shert poems. From some of these I quote. 
“To My Portrait” was written no doubt in his declining years. 
The portrait, an oil painting by the brother of his first wife, is 
the one he addresses. The same artist executed the statue of 
Commodore Perry in Cleveland. 


“Thou image of my manhood years, 
I gaze upon thee now; 

And think how faded years have left 
Their traces on my brow. 


Art wrought thy form while one looked on, 
Who smiles on meno more; 

Companion of my early toils — 
She walks the shining shore. 


Thou mind’st me of a thousand joys — 
What’ precious memories rise! 

The echoes of departed years 
Like voices from the skies.” 


One of his best short poems, “Come Sit Upon this Chair, 
My Love,” was written probably in the vigor of his middle life: 
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“Come sit upon this chair, my love, 
The hallowed past review, 

And call to mind the happy hours 
When this old chair was new. 

For many a cherished hope has fled, 
And heart friends dear and true 

Like summer flowers have passed away, 
Since this old chair was new. 


When this old chair was new, my love, 
Another was my bride, 

Proudly swelled my throbbing heart, 
As she stood by my side. 

For me, she left her city home 
So trustingly and true, 

To bless with joy my wildwood cot 
When this old chair was new. 


The tangled grass now wraps the grave 
Where sleeps her mouldering form, 
And buried deep in silence now, 
The heart that once was warm. 
. Thou art in her place, O my love, 
As trustingly and true, 
Thou art loved as loved was she, 
When this old chair was new. 


When this old chair was new, my love, 
The stars in yonder sky 

Shone brightly, and they still shine on, 
As rolling years pass by. 

So let the love that lingers in our hearts 
Gild all life’s journey through; 

And both be happy, as was I 
When this old chair was new.” 


Dr. Gurley was always a happy man. I never saw him 
despondent. He always looked on the bright side. This poem, 
which I give here in part, is suggestive of this trait in his charac- 
ter. When he was an old man, and after he had from choice retired 
from the active ministry, when in attendance at a session of 
Central Ohio Conference, I met him one day in the vestibule 
alone and as I shook his hand, said to him: 

“Dr. Gurley, since you have left the pastorate, how does it 
look on the shady side?” 
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He replied: ‘““My dear Brother Love, you are mistaken, I 
am on the bright side now, and you and the younger brethren 
are on the shady side. To me the evening time is bright. It is 
radiant all about me. I am in the land of singing birds, bloom- 
ing flowers and bright anticipations. My sunset is golden, my 
hope is for the morning, the night cometh, a star-lit night, and 
the morning of the eternal day. I am on the bright side.” 

I give his thought and words as nearly as possible. When 
he was fifty-four years old, he wrote: 


“The years flow on and the snowflakes fall 
Though silently upon my head, 
But still my heart beats free and warm 
Though many a cherished hope is dead.” 


On his sixty-fourth birthday, he was still the same hopeful, 
cheerful Christian : 
“Soft is the silent tread of time, 
And noiseless are his restless wings; 


Yet deep his footprints and sublime 
His impress on all earthly things.” 


He then speaks of time’s devastations among the empires 
of the world: 

“His touch the hoary empires shake,” and he fills the ty- 
rant’s heart with dread, breaks off chains, encourages Freedom 
in her work, gives light to lands in darkness while “Eternal 
truth with potent sway has ushered in a glorious morn.” 

In this poem he refers to himself only in one stanza: 


“Be hushed, my’ soul, nor start to think 
How far my weary feet have trod, 

Away from life’s bright rosy brink 
Toward eternity and God.” 


“The Cottage Girl” is a little gem of poetic description = 


“Her form is free, her step is light, 
Her lucient eyes are soft and bright 
And rich clustering curls that deck 
Her glowing cheek and snowy neck; 
And sweetly floats her silvery song 
At morn the dewy flowers among. 
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The cottage girl, a stranger she 

To pomp and pride and coquetry, 

As free from care, as free from guile, 
For grief a tear; for love a smile. 

Ah, who could trade that humble home 
For countly hall or castle dome? 


These two stanzas are suggestive of the tone of the others. 
The last stanza of the poem, “The Setting Stars,” sounds famil- 
iar, but it is original with Dr Gurley: 


“For every golden star which sets 
Beyond our view at even 
Descends to rise on other worlds, 
And gild a brighter heaven.” 


During the dark days of the Rebellion he wrote “The De- 
cisive Battle”: 


“A nation waits, and waits to shout 
The long wild notes of victory won; 
‘Or waits to hear with bated breath 
The sad, sad wail of Freedom gone.” 





The whole poem-is good, and portrays well the uncertain 
feeling that existed for a time all over the north, when the best 
and most helpful felt like saying: 


“O, who can tell a nation’s fate 

Hanging in the balance; who can. say 
For glory or shame, we wait — 

Our darkest or brightest day.” 


“Old John Brown” was written during the time appointed for 
his execution, December 2, 1859. 

In his mind Mr. Gurley saw the soldiers waving plumes, 
he heard the martial strains of music, and saw the cavalcade 
bearing the “Old honored veteran to his fate,’ but casting a 
glance over the whole land he saw “Millions of sad hearts 





weeping,” and “Fair Freedom gathering up his ashes for her 
keeping.” Then as years rolled by he saw another sight, de- 
scribed in the last stanza: 
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“And when o’er Afric’s fettered sons 
Fair Freedom’s Flag shall tower; 

On its torn page thy name shall be 
Illustrious in that hour.” 


There were not many at that time who expected to live 
to see such a prophecy fulfilled, and yet how bitterly fulfilled 
in a half a decade of years, and from that date and to-day, 


“While John Brown’s body lies mouldering in the grave, 
His soul goes marching on.” 


“Dream Visits’ contains some beautiful thoughts. He was 
permitted to see into the borderland, and in company: 


“Is one among the shining band 
Whose image lies within my breast.” 


“Oh she was pure and true and good, 
With spirit kind and trusting 

Through years of toil and care she stood 
Heaven’s richest, fairest gift to me.” 


She was now among the angels, but in his dream once again 


“We walk beside the murmuring rill, 
Or sit beneath our favorite tree, 
Recalling precious memories still 
Of those earth never more shall see.” 


But it was a dream, and are not the pleasures of earth that 
are past only as dreams that vanish ever more? 


“Then come my dear departed love, 
Come as I seek my nightly rest, 
Not robed as those who shine above, 
But in thy earthly beauty dressed. 
The ruby lips bewitching smile 
Thy silkén tresses floating fair, 
Thy gentle tones that knew no guile, 
And every charm that lustered there. 
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But when is loosed the silken chord, 
And broken is the golden bowl, 
And at the Master’s welcome word 
I yield in death my trusting soul; 
Then meet me on the shining shore 
With robes as bright as God has given, 
When earthly scenes are mine no more 
My eyes can bear the light of heaven.” 


Two patriotic poems, “Jndependence Ode” and “A Free West,” 
are full of loyalty and piety; for a more patriotic citizen than 
Mr. Gurley did not live during the rebellion. 

His poems to his daughter and wife are fraught with poetic 
beauty and feeling. The former commences with: 


“Be as the star whose steady light 

Guides wanderers through the gloomy night ; 
Or like the fragrant gale which brings 
Ambrosial odor on its wings.” 


And latter ends: 


“And when we heave the parting sigh, 
To seek a fairer home on high, 

O may that hour of victory 

Be evening’s tranquil hour.” 


His poem on the death of “Dred Scott’”” would bear record- 
ing entire. His story is a history. The victim of the odious 
fugitive slave law and the cruel decision of Judge Taney by 
which slavery was made national. 


“Thou art free at last, thy name is known, 
Child of the sable ones; 

Where’er our flag in mockery waves 
O’er Afric’s fettered sons. 


Though earthly courts man’s dearest rights, 
May trample in the dust, 

And perjured lips to justice sworn, 
Pronounce decrees accursed. 
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No power above shall. rectify 
Such cruel Tyranny, 

When man pronounces man a slave, 
God writes that man is free. 


Terrific thought that gifted minds 
On earnest honored seat 

Should cringe to power and basely seek 
Man’s sense of right to cheat. 


Decrees by earthly senates passed, 
Opposed to truth and love 

Are stamped with God’s veto seal 
In Heaven’s courts above. 


If measure meeted out to man 
Such measure brings again 

What doom awaits the reckless hand, 
That rivets slavery’s chain. 


Death placed his signet on thy brow, 
Heaven called thy spirit home, 
And thou canst well await the hour, 

Till thy oppressors come.” 


The third and last lines are not as good in thought as 
the other parts of the poem. 
The last short poem is on “Life’’: 





“My life has been a sunny stream 
O’r beds of golden sand 

Still flowing onward through the vale 
Amid the flowering land. 


The friends of youth were fair and true 
Their names to memory dear, 

Still linger far adown life’s stream 
And still thy spirit cheer. 


To sow the golden grain of truth 
And wait the sun and shower, 

Has been the labor of my life 
Through many a weary hour. 


To reap the ever whitening fields 

And shout the harvest home 
Have filled with joy my manhood’s prime 
And shall for time to come.” 
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THE BATTLE OF LAKE ERIE.* 
September 10, 1813. 


BY MRS. JOHN T. MACK. 


It was a fair morning in September, a gentle breeze was 
blowing down the lake, rippling the water. A little American 
fleet lay peacefully at anchor in the beautiful island-locked bay 
of South Bass Island, its brave young commander and sturdy 
men anxiously waiting for the sign of a coming hostile sail. 
A few days before, with the Union Jack vauntingly flying, they 
had passed the British forts at Malden, up at the head of the 
lake, behind which, under cover, lay the British fleet. The 
challenge to come out and fight in open water had been un- 
heeded, and Perry and his men were waiting for something to 
turn up. 

The sun was just coming up in a cloudless sky behind the 
slopes of the islands, when a messenger knocked at the com- 
mander’s cabin door. The British fleet was in sight, coming 
down the lake. “The day has come at last!’’ exclaimed Lieu- 
tenant Elliott as he climbed up the side of the flagship Lawrence 
to get his commander’s order. “The one we have long been 
wishing for,” responded Perry. Quickly the plan of action was 
decided. Hurried orders were given. On the ship Lawrence, 
up from the halyards, rose the great blue flag, bearing to the 
breeze the dying words of the brave James Lawrence: “Don't 
give up the ship’—words that so soon were to be the sign by 
which a great battle was to be won and the fame of an American 
boy made immortal. 

What a little fleet it was to win so great a victory !—Meas- 
ured by modern standards of engineering warfare but a mere 
handful of small sailing vessels, rudely constructed; compris- 
ing, all told, but nine boats, some carrying but one or two guns, 
and all only fifty-four. The most effective of these were as 





* Paper read by Mrs. Jno. T. Mack, of Sandusky, at the Second Annual 
Ohio State Conference Daughters of the American Revolution, Colum- 
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short in range as a pistol. One warship of Dewey’s fleet could 
have torn them all to shreds. The crews numbering, all told, 
only about 400, were made up almost entirely of untried sailors 
and landsmen. But they were brave men, stirred with the 
spirit of patriots, and fired by love of country. Their com- 
manders were all young officers, few of whom had seen actual 
service, but they felt that their nation’s honor was in their keep- 
ing. How true it is that a righteous cause is half the victory 
already won. 

The British fleet, on the other hand, was commanded by 
officers of experience in naval warfare. Commodore Barclay 
had seen service with the great Nelson in ocean warfare, and 
lost an arm in one of his battles on the Nile. His fleet com- 
prised six vessels, three less than Perry’s in number, but carry- 
ing sixty-six guns of longer range and larger calibre. Seamen 
trained to the service stood behind them and before the masts. 
Out from the little bay sailed Perry and his fleet, into the open 
water to the westward. The British fleet was slowly, but de- 
fiantly, coming down the lake upon them. The breeze dying 
away delayed the encounter. Close action was what young Perry 
wanted, and so it proved also wished his opponent, the brave 
Captain Barclay. 

Not long had they to wait. Swinging hither and thither, 
their sails hanging lifeless, the little fleet of American vessels 
was indeed at the mercy of the wind—too far away to get into 
action, they could not come up to help the Lawrence, on which 
Perry had led and was soon to be under the British fire. At 
a quarter before twelve the British commander opened fire from 
his flagship, the Detroit. A gun from the Lawrence replied, 
but the shot fell into the water. It had carried scarcely two- 
thirds the way of its mark. Another shot from the British tore 
through the Lawrence and the brave Lieutenant Yarnell stag- 
gered bleeding, but rose to take his place again defiantly at the 
guns. Under such a fire, now joined in by the other British 
ships, stood the dauntless Perry and his determined crew, until 
the Lawrence was torn and riddled, and stripped of sail and 
mast, and the dead and wounded covered the decks and crowded 
the hatchways. 
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It was a terrible suspense! With the rest of the American 
fleet too far away to help, waiting a favorable breeze to bring 
them up to the ill-fated Lawrence fighting solitary and alone. 
There was no thought, however, of surrender. All Perry was. 
seeking was a position where he could fight back. The Law- 
rence had ceased firing. “It is wasting powder and shot,” ex- 
claimed its commander. But God did not desert him—dark 
though it looked. Soon the Lawrence drifted in among the 
British boats—every brace and bow line shot away, and not a 
sail left to work. But her carronades were within range of the 
enemy’s boats, and their shot began to tell. Down came the 
topmast of one of the English brigs. With seven guns that 
Perry found he could use, her motto flag still flying, the Law- 
rence stood her ground with thirty-two English guns concen- 
trated upon her. It was a terrible ordeal, but the men on the 
Lawrence kept at it, as if to fight was the only thing to do, 
no matter what their fate. 

Perry realized that to surrender the Lawrence would be 
a death blow to all chance of victory and held on. His men 
realized it as well as he. English shot went clear through the 
Lawrence; man after man at the guns was torn to pieces. Soon 
the brave Lieutenant Brooks fell. Again and again was the 
resistless Yarnell wounded, only to leave his post for the sur- 
geon below, after the repeated order of his commander, only 
to return again. Four times was he wounded. How fortunate 
it was that in this terrible encounter of the Lawrence, Perry’s 
life was spared. The dying words of Brooks were prophetic: 
“If Perry’s life is saved he’ll win us out of this.” In that swift, 
single-handed engagement of the Lawrence with the entire British 
fleet, every American officer save Perry was wounded or killed, 
and three-fourths of the crew. 

In the two hours of awful suspense and terrible conflict, 
a slight breeze had sprung up and the other vessels of Perry’s 
fleet began to move slowly toward the line of battle. Unable 
to shift his own ship, now completely disabled and riddled, Perry 
seized upon a new plan. It came like an inspiration as he looked 
out toward his now slowly moving boats, still too far away. 
He ordered the little yawl boat manned. Two men who were 
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helping the surgeon care for the wounded and dying below had 
to be called, so shattered was his force on deck, and leaving 
the brave Yarnell in command he ordered down the motto flag, 
wrapped it about his arm and was a moment later being rowed 
away to the Niagara, the shot flying about his little craft and 
cutting the water all about-him. This suddenly conceived, and 
as suddenly executed act of Perry marked the supreme moment 
in the great battle. It turned the tide of victory. The lowering 
of the motto irom the Lawrence had, as it were, taken the enemy 
by surprise; the firing from their ships for the moment ceased. 
They looked only for the surrender flag to be hoisted. Once 
on board the Niagara, the motto flag, “Don’t give up the ship,” 
went swiftly up its halyards, and fluttered in the breeze as de- 
fiantly as a few moments before it had waved above the dead 
and dying on the decks of the Lawrence. Cheer after cheer 
went up from every American boat; the breeze seemed to catch 
the inspiration, and on, now swept the boats, the valiant Perry 
leading with the Niagara, his new flagship, right in among the 
British vessels. The battle raged fierce and hot on every ship. 
“Order close action!’’ commanded Perry, and the brave Elliott 
obeyed. “We're all right now,” cried an old battle-scarred tar, 
as he saw Perry take command on the Niagara. Even the shat- 
tered ship Lawrence, almost deserted, had caught the spirit of 
victory. Up to the masthead had Yarnell hoisted the Stars 
and Stripes—her colors were at the peak. “Don’t give up the 
ship!” rang in thé ears of the brave Yankee seamen, and they 
fought with a desperate valor, daring and dash that fairly stunned 
the Red Coats. Their fire was swift, sure and terrible. Vessel 
after vessel of the British was in turn attacked, riddled, stripped 
of her masts and sail, and left helpless. 


We all recall the words of Dewey as he gave the quiet 
command to fire at Manila. So Perry, nearly a century before, 
with like coolness, standing on the forward deck of a mere toy 
boat compared with Dewey’s great Olympia, said: 

“Have you the range there, Judson?” “You may fire.” 

The final encounter was soon over. 

“Cease firing,’ came the order from Perry, as the smoke, 
clearing away, revealed a British officer coming to the bulwarks 
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of his disabled vessel, waving a white flag—that blessed harbin- 
ger of peace. 

“Call away a boat,” he said, “and put me on board the Law- 
rence. I will receive the surrender there.” 

Wounded men crawled to the ports to greet their victo- 
rious commander, and tears filled his eyes as he stepped upon 
the deck of his own vessel baptised in the blood of his country- 
men. When British officer after officer of the defeated fleet 
came forward to offer his sword, the hero of Erie, in quiet recog- 
nition said: “I request that you will keep your sword. It has 
been bravely used and worn.” 

Grant at Appomattox was filled with like charity for a fallen 
foe. Somehow the spirit of liberty and of free institutions tends 
to nobility of soul. This was the simple message of Perry to 
his general in command, written upon the back of an old en- 
velope : 


U. S. Brig Niagara, off the Western Sister, Head of Lake Erie: 
Sept. 10, 1813, at 4 p. m. 
Dear General: — We have met the enemy and they are ours. Two 
ships, two brigs, one schooner and one sloop. 
Yours with great respect and esteem, 
O. H. Perry. 


When the count was taken after the battle it was found 
that twenty-two men had been killed and sixty-one wounded 
on the flagship Lawrence; two killed and twenty-five wounded 
on the Niagara; on the Scorpion two killed, and one on the 
Arion; three wounded on the Caledonia, Somers and Trippe, 
making a total loss for the American fleet of twenty-seven killed 
and ninety-six wounded. The British loss in this battle was 
greater—forty-one being killed and ninety-four wounded. Twice 
had the British officer in command, Commodore Barclay, been 
wounded, and rendered helpless by injury to the only arm he 
had. The dead sailors of both fleets, each wrapped in a sailor’s 
shroud of a hammock with a round shot at his heels were buried 
in the waters of Lake Erie. The next day the six dead officers— 
Midshipmen Henry Laub and John Clark and Lieutenant Brooks 
of the American fleet, and Captain Finnis, Lieutenant Stokes 
and Lieutenant Garland of the British fleet—were placed in 
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rudely constructed coffins and following a solemn procession 
of boats, rowing minute strokes to the sound of the solemn dirge 
of the band, were conveyed to the shore of Put-in-Bay Island 
for burial. The officers and surviving crews of both fleets fol- 
lowed and about the open grave stood the victorious Perry, 
supporting upon his arm the torn and shattered form of the 
brave Commodore Barclay. 

The Battle of Lake Erie marked a turning point in the 
life of the young and struggling republic. It settled forever 
its supremacy upon the lakes that separate it from British ter- 
ritory. It did more than that. It opened the way for the vic- 
torious march of General Harrison and his army into the enemy’s 
territory to the north, and made possible the settlement of the 
vast territory of the West and its development into the sister- 
hood of states that now crown our flag with their cluster: of 
forty-five stars. That battle, though small both in numbers and 
instruments of warfare, was yet one of the great sea battles 
of the world—great because fought with a bravery and daring 
that startled the world—led by a commander who showed him- 
self to be one of the world’s heroes, and great because stupen- 
dous and far-reaching in its results. 

Nearly four score years and ten have passed since the Battle 
of Lake Erie was fought and won. The graves of the six brave 
officers who lost their lives in that battle still remain unmarked 
by the nation. The spot where they sleep is but a few rods. 
from the shore at the southern end of the village park of Put- 
in-Bay. For years only a willow tree marked it. Later a single 
chain supported by plain posts surrounded the sacred mound. 
The frosts and storms of time have shattered the willow that so 
many years swung and tossed above them as the blasts came 
sweeping in from off the waters where as foe to foe they had 
fought and fallen. Only a stump and a few ragged limbs now 
remain. Two or three years ago the people of Put-in-Bay se- 
cured from the government eight condemned cannon and eighty- 
five shells. They raised by private subscription, entertainments. 
and otherwise about $500, paid the transportation on the cannon 
and placed them along the walk leading past the mound looking 
out over the bay and lake. The shells were built up in the form 
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of a pyramid over the graves of the dead heroes. Some years 
ago a bill was introduced in Congress by Hon. S. R. Harris, 
of Bucyrus, making an appropriation for a monument at Put- 
in-Bay. At the last session of Congress, Hon. Melville Bull, 
the member from the Newport district. Rhode Island. where 
Commodore Perry was born and lies buried, introduced a bill 
appropriating $25,000 for the same object. 

The bill was reported favorably by the committee at the 
last session of Congress, and it is now pending on the calendar 
of the House. In a letter to the writer of this article Congress- 
man Bull, under date of October 28, says: 

“T am hopeful of securing its consideration and passage 
at the next session of Congress. Anything you and others at 
Sandusky and Put-in-Bay can do to assist my efforts will be 
greatly appreciated.” 

I give below the bill introduced by Mr. Bull and the re- 
port of the committee recommending the passage of the bill: 


A bill providing for the erection of a monument at Put-in-Bay, Ohio, 
commemorative of Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry and those who par- 
ticipated in the naval battle of Lake Erie on the tenth day of September, 
eighteen hundred and thirteen. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled: That the sum of twenty- 
five thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby appropriated, out of any 
money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the erection of a 
monument at Put-in-Bay, Ohio, to the memory of Commodore Oliver 
Hazard Perry and the men who fell or participated in the naval battle of 
Lake Erie, fought near Put-in—Bay, Ohio, -on the tenth day of Septem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and thirteen: Provided; That the money appro- 
priated as aforesaid shall be expended under the direction of the secretary 
of the navy, and the plans, specifications, and designs for such monu- 
ment shall, before any money so appropriated is expended, be first ap- 
proved by the secretary of the navy: And provided further, That no part 
of the sum hereby appropriated shall be so expended until the Monument 
Association of Put-in—Bay, Ohio, shall procure not less than one-half 
acre of ground, located at or near the burial place of the officers and men 
who were killed in said battle of Lake Erie, upon which to erect said 
monument; and which site for said monument shall be procured without 
cost to the United States, and the title to be vested in the United Statés. 


Mr. Cummings, from the committee on the library, submit- 
ted the following report: 
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The committee on the library, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
124) providing for the erection of a monument at Put-in-May, Ohio, 
commemorative of Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry and those who par- 
ticipated in the naval battle of Lake Erie on the tenth day of September, 
1813, having considered the same, beg leave to report as follows: 

The naval battle of Lake Erie, in which the American fleet under 
Commodore Perry defeated the British, is one of the most glorious events. 
in our history as a nation. Perry was but 27 years of age; the timbers 
of his fleet were still green; his men were for the most part raw recruits. 
The British force was formed of veterans and commanded by Commodore 
Barclay, who had served under Nelson at Trafalgar. The victory was. 
won by the desperate valor and consummate skill of the noble young sea- 
man and his hardy followers. It established our supremacy on the Great 
Lakes, went far toward retrieving the disasters we had suffered on land, 
and aided in securing the important results that followed. 

The remains of the American dead were buried on what is now Put- 
in—Bay Island. A willow tree marks the spot and is all there is to com- 
memorate the memory of these noble men‘and their gallant victory. Your 
committee believe that an enlightened and grateful people should express 
their gratitude, respect and affection by a suitable memorial. The merit 
is not in the cold bronze or stone, but in the warm memories, the grateful 
feelings, the noble aspirations that it will stir in every true American heart. 

No site can be more fitting than that where these brave men fought 
and where those who fell now sleep. 

Your committee therefore recommend the passage of the bill. 


It is indeed fitting that the simple story of the valor and 
the sacrifice of the brave men who fell in the great battle on Lake 
Erie be perpetuated in enduring marble and bronze, that the 
future generations of Americans may observe the lesson and 
have kindled afresh in their breasts love of our common coun- 
try, and loyalty to the republic founded by the fathers, and for- 
ever established in the sisterhood of nations by the heroes of 
1776 and 1812. 

We read that next winter Congress is to be asked to ap- 
propriate $10,000 to raise from Misery Bay at Erie and pre- 
serve the Niagara on which Perry won his great victory. I 
hope it will be done. These landmarks of great events in the 
nation’s life cannot be too sacredly cherished and preserved. 
But over and above all inanimate things let us fittingly com- 
memorate the heroes who laid upon their country’s altar their 
lives and thereby vouchsafed to future generations the rich herit- 
age of a free and supreme republic. 
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LAUNCHING THE SHIP. 
BY IDA ECKERT-LAWRENCE. 


[This poem was written by Mrs. Lawrence and read by her as she 
stood by President McKinley, upon the occasion of the launching of the 
“Ohio” at San Francisco, May 18, 1901. Mrs. Lawrence is a native of 
Richland county, Ohio, and now a resident of Toledo. She is the 
author of the well-known little volume of poems entitled “Day Dreams.’ 


Oh! Star of empire! thou that went before 
The pilgrim, in the misty days of yore, 
When glad, the Son of Progress left the 

throne, 
To pioneer Hesperian shores alone — 
We owe to thee, with every passing hour, 
A new world-life and liberty and power. 
With bosom bare, and limbs of sturdy 





brawn, 
The manly youth ran thro’ the early 
dawn — 
His buskined feet touched light the troubled 
deep, 


His quest, to wake a dreaming world 
from sleep. 
MRS. I. E. LAWRENCE. By sandy shores, o’er Alleghany’s crest, 
He paused to hear the valley’s purring rest. 
Far to the West, the flood-tides ceaseless measure 
Broke o’er his soul in waves of living pleasure. 





Il. 


Through the wild primeval forest, 
Crept the youth with wondrous meaning — 
Blazing trees for future heroes — 
Waving wands with wizard seeming. 
From the wigwam, came the cabin; 
Birds soon flew the rifles crack; 
And the plying locomotive 
Drove the saddened red man back. 
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’Round the camp-fire chieftains marvelled 
That the nature-dream was o’er; 
Followed they the deer and bison, 
Toward a friendly sun—down shore. 
From the ashes of the cabin, 
Mansions, farms and cities grand — 
Lowly kine, and high-bred people 
Sprang to bless this happy land. 


Spirit-of-Ohio — goddess — 
Ruled this land of inspiration; 
And the son of Progress wed her — 
Lo! their children lead the nation. 
Proud the sire, — but discontented ; 
Undismayed — quailed not the wrack — 
With his offspring, bold as Hector, 
Drove the frontier border back. 


III. 


Afar, where the famed Golden Gate, 
Swings low at the close of the day, 
Bronzed Progress sits moulding a queen; 
War’s arbiter — fresh for the fray. 

With furnace and smoke and fire, 
With tackle and block and blow, 
In steel, men clothe this bold desire, 

In a fleece of flame below. 


With hands that are horny with toil, 
And a patient steady tread, 
The ranks of men file in and out 
To gather their harvest of bread — 
With hammer and forge and flame, 
With rivet and bolt and blade, 
They bind her ribs to her monster frame. 
*Tis a giant that man hath made. 


Dark faces emboss with the glow 
Of sunlight, o’er labors well done. 
Men’s arms gather strength with each blow 
And the men and the ship are as one. 
They know that the forges red glare 
Touch oft where the higher sparks lay — 
With cheers on the lips of the men, 
They'll sigh when the ship heaves away. 
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Erect in her great wooden stall, 
She yearns for her kingdom, the sea; 
The Spirit-Ohio shall sever her chains, 
And bid the fair captive go free; 
To cut the brocade of the deep, 
To walk by the feel of the land. 
As Love fondly lingers round sleep, 
So Faith puts her seal on her hand. 


PERORATION, 


Plunge out in thy baptismal fount 
Oh! ship of the magical name; 

Ride firm o’er the wave in thy pioneer way, 
As men in the highway of fame — 
Our men in the highway of fame. 


If like a proud sea-gull, thy fate, 
To ride on the billows away, 

Over fathomless depths where the sea—monsters mate, 
And fight o’er the flotsam of prey — 
From lost vessels, the flotsam of prey — 


The guerdon that hangs round thy name 
And the sons of our bountiful soil, 

Shall smite thy proud turrets with rancorous flame, 
If thou dost e’er shame her with spoil — 
Dost shame her with ill-gotten spoil. 


Sail out on the high seas of State, 
If foul blows the South wind or fair; 

With homes to protect and the nation defend, 
Our sons and our ship will be there — 
Brave as Perry our ship will be there. 


May the lust of the nation be lost 
In Life’s tide, where the deep soundings are; 
Then Captain fear not, with our ensign on high, 
To follow the pale of His star — 
With cannon to follow His star. 


Let Mercy stride free o’er the deck, 
And Love from the bridge draw the sword; 

Then firmly thou’lt scourge, with thy thunderous might, 
The foe with the help of the Lord — 
Wilt win with the help of the Lord. 
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FREMONT IN HISTORY. 
BY JULIA M dAYNES. 


The Sandusky country, in aboriginal history, possesses a 
peculiar charm and fascinating interest. During that period 
of years which fills western annals with the story of intrigue 
and bloody conflict, the plains and prairies 
of the Sandusky valley were the home of the 
most powerful and most generous of the sav- 
age nations. 





Less than a century ago, these plains, 
now covered by a thriving city, presented an 
interesting variety of the scenes of Indian 
life—primitive agriculture, rude cabins, canoe- 
building, amusements and the council fire. 











COL. GEO. GRocHAN. Iradition goes back a century farther, and 
makes the locality of this city the seat of a still more in- 
teresting people; a people who,*for a time, preserved ex- 
istence by neutrality, while war, which raged with shocking 
ferocity, effected the extinction of the neighboring tribes. Noth- 
ing is known of the aboriginal occupation of Ohio previous to. 
1650, but, according to a tradition of the Wyandots, during the 
long and bioody wars between the Eastern and Western tribes,. 
there lived upon the Sandusky, a neutral tribe of Wyandots,,. 
called the Neutral Nation. They occupied two villages, which 
were cities of refuge, where thase who sought safety never failed 
to find it. These villages stood near the lower rapids of the 
Sandusky river, where Fremont now stands. This little band 
preserved the integrity of their tribe and the sacred character 
of peace makers. All who met upon their threshold met as 
friends, for the ground upon which they stood was holy. It 
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was a beautiful institution ; “a calm and peaceful island looking 
out upon the world of waves and tempests.” The Wyandot 
tradition represents them as having separated from the parent 
stock during the bloody wars with their own tribe and the Iro- 
quois, and having fled to the Sandusky River for safety. The 
tradition runs, that, at the lower rapids, two forts were erected, 
one for the Iroquois or Six Nations, the other for their enemies. 
These traditions, handed down along the generations for nearly 
two centuries, may, perhaps, be inaccurate in detail, but the 
general fact of the existence of two such towns, near the head 
waters of navigation on the Sandusky River, is entitled to as 
much consideration as any other fact of early Indian history. 

Just when the Wyandots finally migrated to the plains of 
the Sandusky, is not known. Colonel Smith, in his narrative, 
claims to have visited, in 1757, a town on the “Little Lake”— 
which was the name given Sandusky Bay—named Sunyendeand, 
which was probably in Erie county. Although he ascended the 
river, he makes no mention of a village at the lower rapids. 
“When we came to the fall of Sandusky,” says the narrative, 
“we buried our birch bark tanoes, as usual, at a large place, 
for that purpose, a little below the fall; at this place the river 
falls about eight feet over a rock, and it was with much difficulty 
that we pushed up our wooden canoes.” The Wyandots were 
the guardians of the great council fire; they alone had the privi- 
lege of sending their messengers with the well known creden- 
tials, wampum and tobacco, to summon other tribes to- meet 
their uncle, the Wyandot, when an important subject required 
deliberation. 

The Wyandots were the keepers of the Grand Calumet, 
and were acknowledged to be at the head of the great Indian 
family. Lower Sandusky became the principal war seat of the 
Wyandots, and “Tarhe, the Crane,” the principal war chief, 
lived here until Wayne’s victory and the treaty of Greenville 
in 1795. Crane led his warriors from Lower Sandusky against 
General Wayne, and he, himself, carried the Grand Calumet. 

The first mention of an Indian village at Lower Sandusky 
is made by Colonel Bouquet, in his report of 1764, where he 
speaks of the Wyandot village “Junque-in-dundeh,” near the 
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falls of the Sandusky, on an Indian trail leading from Fort Pitt 
in a northwesterly direction. We have no satisfactory knowl- 
edge of this Indian village which occupied the hill, rising to- 
ward the east from the head waters of navigation, until about 
1780 when the well known borderer, Samuel Brady, at the sug- 
gestion of George Washington, came here as a spy, to learn, 
if possible, the strength of the Indians and the geography of the 
country. The name Sandusky is derived from the language 
of the Wyandots. The pronunciation of the word was “Sa-un- 
dus-tee.” Its signification has been a matter of some question 
and dispute, but, according to the best authorities, it meant 
“Water within water pools,” or a river or water course where 
water stands in pools. The name having this peculiar signifi- 
cation, in early times, was used to designate the whole country 
along the Sandusky River, and the village at this point was 
called Lower Sandusky. 

Affairs at Lower Sandusky during this long period of border 
war, extending from the opening of the Revolution to the cele- 
brated victory of General Wayne, possesses a peculiar interest. 
This was an important military center, and every narrative re- 
lating to the place is a glimpse into the enemy’s camp. The. 
Wyandots had corn fields all along the river bottom, which were 
cultivated by the squaws and boys, each family having a small 
field with no fences between them. The plains now covered 
by the lower part of the city of Fremont were cleared land when 
first seen by white men and, except the tract used for the village, 
the councils, the racing and gaming, bore corn season after sea- 
son. The northwestern part ef Ohio being almost an impene- 
trable swamp, the Sandusky river became the common thor- 
oughfare of all the Ohio tribes. War parties usually came to 
this point on foot, or on horses captured in the white settle- 
ments, and, when captives were to be taken further, as most of 
them were, canoes were used for transportation. Probably more 
captives were brought to Lower Sandusky than to any other 
place in Ohio. This place was a retreat where prisoners were 
brought and disposed of, many being sent to Detroit and Canada. 
So far as is known, not a prisoner was tortured here at the stake, 
and in most. cases captives who had passed the gauntlet safely 
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and bravely, were kindly treated. A certain class of writers, 
who depend upon a vivid imagination to supply deficiencies of 
information, have made the Indian gauntlet an institution of the 
most shocking cruelty. It is true, severe tortures were Often 
inflicted upon prisoners, the degree depending much upon their 
fortitude and presence of mind, for no people admired bravery 
as the Indians did. But the gauntlet was rather a place of 
amusement than punishment, unless the offence had been one 
worthy of particular revenge. The gauntlet track of the Wyan- 
dots, here at Lower Sandusky, has been almost positively located, 
on what is now North Front street in this city. According to 
the description, the lines of the savages extended from the corner 
of Front and Croghan streets, to the old Kessler House corner, 
and the council was probably held on the site of the business 
blocks on the west side of Front street. The fact that Daniel 
Boone was brought through Lower Sandusky, while in captivity, 
is worthy of mention, because of the celebrity of that unequalled 
hero of border annals. 

About the year 1780, a party of negroes was captured by 
the Indians, in Virginia, and brought to the Sandusky River, 
where they were held as slaves. They were placed in charge 
of a peninsular tract of land, about six miles down the river, 
which they cultivated for the Indians, no doubt to the great 
satisfaction of the squaws, upon whom devolved all the menial 
labor. The peninsula became known as “Negro Point,” or in 
common parlance “Nigger Bend,” a name which is familiar to 
us all, and which it has retained ever since—a period of a century 
or more. 

It should be remembered, that, in their treaties and con- 
veyances of the Great West to Great Britain, the Indians did 
not part with their title to the land. They simply placed them- 
selves under the protection of Great Britain and their lands 
were to be held in trust for them and their heirs. Hence, the 
Indians were justified in contending for the possession of their 
inheritance. True it is, they had no title papers, signed by man 
or by any human authority, but they believed that the Great 
Spirit had given them their happy hunting grounds, and when 
they saw the “pale faces” settling and building on their domains, 
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and killing the game which was given them to live upon, they 
were roused to resistance. They had no court to try their titles, 
but that court of last resort, the court of force, a trial by wager 
of battle and their arguments were not made by attorneys, but 
by the rifle, the tomahawk and the scalping knife. The recital 
of their cruelties curdles the blood with horror,—the burning 
of Colonel Crawford in 1782, the destruction of St. Clair’s army 
in 1791, the butchery of Harmar’s men, were attended by scenes 
and incidents of indescribable cruelty. The final contest over 
the right to occupy the Northwest took place on the banks of 
the Maumee River in 1794, in the battle of Fallen Timbers, and 
had a. powerful influence in settling the title to the lands in San- 
dusky county. By the treaty of Greenville, the Indians ceded 
to the United States, among other parcels of land, “Two miles 
square at the lower rapids of the Sandusky River,’—which was 
the first land in Sandusky county ceded by the Indians to the 
United States. The tract was afterwards surveyed by the United 
States, and the lines of that survey are now the boundary lines 
of the city of Fremont. It is a fact worthy of note, and one of 
which we may well be proud, that the title to every foot of 
Ohio soil was honorably acquired from the Indians. 


WAR OF I812. 


About seventeen years after the treaty of Greenville, the 
war commonly called the War of 1812, between the United States 
and Great Britain, was declared. 

We, of Fremont, are fortunate in having here, in our midst, 
preserved nearly in its original form and appearance, by the 
thoughtfulness which set it apart and adorned it as a park, the 
place of one of those picturesque events of war, which from 
the first, fastened the public attention. It was not necessary 
to dig ‘it out of oblivion, and there was no danger that any one 
should say that local pride had magnified a thing, which the 
world had forgotten. In every history of our country it has 
been caught up by the historian, as a brilliant picture with which 
to enliven his pages. Fort Stephenson was from the first an 
historic place, and Major Croghan’s defence of it, was recognized 
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as an heroic act, worthy of being described in the noblest words 
that history can use. 

In 1813 there was no city of Fremont. Even Lower San- 
dusky, as the spot was called, had not yet become a civilized 
town, and only marked the place, where a village of Wyandot 
Indians had long been known. Fort Stephenson covered the 
pretty knoll now occupied by the City Hall, Birchard Library 
and the Monument. But what was it? A feeble earthwork, 
surrounded by a ditch and stockade, with a little block house at 
the southwest corner, which served as a sort of a bastion to 
sweep the ditch. Its garrison was a mere handful of men; its 
only artillery a single six-pound gun. No legalized white set- 
tlement had, at this time, been made on the lake shore in Ohio, 
west of the new village of Cleveland, as the tide of civilized 
migration had only lately crossed the Ohio. The whole north- 
western quarter of the state, therefore, was Indian territory, and 
its tribes, confederated by the genius of Tecumseh, a man of 
no ordinary power, were banded with the red nations of Indiana 
and the great West, to resist the further advance of the whites. 
The forts were only isolated outposts, in the midst of the hostile 
territory, built to protect the communications of the army, with 
the more distant posts at Chicago and Detroit. For this pur- 
pose Fort Stephenson was built, here at Lower Sandusky, on 
the hostile side of the river, so that a crossing might always 
be in the power of our troops. Here was the promise of a 
frontier place of importance, both for trade with the Indians, in 
times of peace, and a depot of supplies for interior settlements, 
as they might be formed. The name Stephenson was probably 
given to the fort, owing to the fact that Colonel Stephenson 
at one time commanded the post, and it is supposed to have been 
built under his direction in 1812. The walls of the fort were 
made of logs, some round and some flat on one side, averaging 
about eighteen inches thick and ten feet high, set perpendicu- 
larly in the earth, each picket crowded closely against the other, 
and sharpened at the top. The walls inclosed about one acre 
of ground, on a bluff formed by the hills, bounding the valley 
of the river on the east, and a ravine, running in a northeasterly 
direction, cutting through the bluff north of the fort. After 
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Major Croghan arrived at Fort Stephenson he labored day and 
night to place it in a state of defence. He had a ditch six feet 
deep and nine feet wide dug around it outside, throwing the 
earth against the foot of the pickets, and grading it sharply 
down to the bottom of the ditch. Later in the year an addi- 
tional area, equal to the area of the original fort, was added 
to the enclosure. In order to prevent the enemy from scaling 
the walls, should they succeed in leaping the ditch, Major 
Croghan had large logs placed on the top of the fort, and so 
adjusted that the least weight would cause them to fall from 
their position, and crush all who might be below. Fort Steph- 
enson was wisely located to give protection to our growing set- 
tlements, and to become the nucleus of a vigorous colony. It 
is only when we remember all this that we fully appreciate its 
military importance, and the necessity of holding it with a firm 
and determined grasp. 


About this time, the English, taking advantage of the dis- 
satisfaction of the Indians, as they supposed they had the right 
to do, made alliance with them, and gave Tecumseh the rank 
of a general in their army. Out of this alliance, grew the great 
peril of the frontier. Only a little while before, the fort where 
Chicago now stands had surrendered, upon a promise of pro- 
tection to the lives of the garrison, by the English, but the sav- 
ages had disregarded the agreement which the English troops 
were not strong enough to enforce, and the prisoners had been 
massacred. A still more fearful and hopeless peril lurked about 
the cabin door of every white settler of the West. Even death 
by the tomahawk and scalping knife seemed mercy itself com- 
pared to the atrocious tortures which all the tribes, but the Wy- 
andots, were in the habit of inflicting upon their captives, and 
of which we have so fearful a picture in the blood-curdling story 
of the capture and death of Colonel Crawford, a little earlier in 
our history. It may well have been, that the expectation of such 
a fate, if they surrendered, nerved the hearts and arms of Major 
Croghan and his little garrison, to dare any fate but that, and 
to resolve to die, if need be, but never to be taken. 

Gen. Wm. Henry Harrison, a wise and brave man, who, 
both before and afterward, signalized his courage and his skill, 
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was in command of the department at this time, with headquar- 
ters at Fort Seneca, or Seneca Town, as it was sometimes called, 
about nine miles south of Fort Stephenson. Several days be- 
fore the British had invested Fort Meigs, General Harrison, 
with Major Croghan and some other officers, had examined the 
heights which surround Fort Stephenson and, as the hill on the 
opposite side of the river was found to be the most commanding 
eminence, the General had some thought of removing the fort 
to that place, and Major Croghan declared his readiness to un- 
dertake the work. But the General did not authorize him to do 
it, as he believed that, if the enemy intended to invade our ter- 
ritory again, they would do it before the removal could be com- 
pleted. It was then finally concluded that the fort, which was 
calculated for a garrison of only 200 men, could not be defended 
against the heavy artillery of the enemy; and that, if the British 
should approach it by water, which would cause a presumption 
that they had brought their heavy artillery, the fort must be 
abandoned and burned, provided a retreat could be effected with 
safety. 

In the orders left with Major Croghan, it was stated, 
. “Should the British troops approach you in force, with cannon, 
and you discover them in time to effect a retreat, you will do so 
immediately, destroying all the public stores. You must be 
aware that an attempt to retreat in the face of an Indian force 
would be vain. Against such an enemy your garrison would 
be safe, however great the number.” 

General Harrison had been for a short time at Upper San- 
dusky, several miles further south, hastening the assembling 
of alittle army with which he hoped to take the aggressive, and 
was sorely disappointed by the slow rate at which his reinforce- 
ments could thread the paths of the new country. Three or 
four hundred dragoons were all he had when the news of Proc- 
tor’s expedition reached him. A regiment from Kentucky was 
on its way but had not yet arrived. On the evening of the 29th 
of July General Harrison received word from General Clay, 
that the enemy had abandoned the siege of Fort Meigs and, as 
the Indians on that day had swarmed in the woods around his 
camp, he entertained no doubt but that an immediate attack 
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was intended, either on Fort Stephenson or Fort Seneca. He 
therefore called a council of war, consisting of Generals Mac- 
Arthur, Cass, Ball and others, who were unanimously of the 
opinion that Fort Stephenson was untenable against heavy ar- 
tillery and that, as the enemy could bring, with facility, any 
quantity of battering cannon against it, by which it must ine- 
vitably fall, and as the post contained nothing the loss of which 
would be felt, that the garrison should not be reinforced but with 
drawn and the place destroyed. In pursuance of this decision 
the General immediately despatched the order to Major Croghan, 
directing him to abandon Fort Stephenson at once, set it on 
fire and repair with his command to headquarters. This order 
was sent by a Mr. Conner and two Indians, who lost their way 
in the dark and did not reach Fort Stephenson until 11 o’clock 
the next day. When Major Croghan received it he was of the 
‘opinion that he could not then retreat with safety, as the Indians 
were hovering around the fort in considerable force. He called 
a council of his officers, a majority of whom coincided with him 
in the opinion that a retreat would be unsafe, and that the post 
could be maintained against the enemy, at least until further 
instructions could be received from headquarters. 

Such a command as Major Croghan had received, probably 
seemed to a young officer, to imply a suspicion of his valor or 
his capacity, and, stung perhaps, by this view of it Major Croghan 
sent back a reply which well nigh cost him his commission. 
He said: “Sir, I have just received yours of yesterday, 10 
o'clock p. m., ordering me to destfoy this place and make good 
my retreat, which was received too late to be carried into execu- 
tion. We have determined to maintain this place, and by 
heavens we can.” Major Croghan was at once relieved of the 
command and ordered to General Harrison’s headquarters in 
arrest, but when the General saw the man, and knew that his 
confidence was that of true courage and no mere vaporing, 
he easily accepted the explanation that the terms of Croghan’s 
reply had been worded with the expectation that the dispatch 
might fall into the enemy’s hands, and that in that case he wished 
to impress them with the danger of an assault; and he sent 
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the young hero back to resume his command just as the British 
entered the river. 

The portrait of Colonel Croghan, which, through the kind- 
ness of General Hayes, was placed in Birchard Library, and with 
which we, of Fremont, are so familiar, well bespeaks the char- 
acter of young Croghan, and his singular beauty of person. 
Only twenty-one years of age, full of the hardy courage of the 
frontier, an experienced woodsman, you can not look upon that 
face without feeling that it represents one of nature’s noblemen ; 
full of intellect and feeling, as well as of soldierly courage and 
hardihood. It was a happy conjuncture for his country when 
the time and the man thus came together. 

A reconnoitering party, which had been sent from head- 
quarters to the shore of the lake, about twenty miles from Fort 
Stephenson, discovered the approach of the enemy, by water, 
on the evening of the 31st of July. They returned, by the fort 
after 12 o’clock the next day, and had passed it but a few hours 
when the enemy made their appearance. The Indians showed 
themselves first on the hill, across the river, and were saluted 
by a six-pounder, the only piece of artillery in the fort, which 
soon caused them to retire. In about half an hour the British 
gunboats came in sight, and the Indian forces displayed them- 
selves in every direction, with a view to intercept the garrison, 
should a retreat be attempted. The six-pounder was fired a few 
times at the gunboat, and the fire was returned by the artillery 
of the enemy. A landing of their troops, with a five and a half- 
inch howitzer, was effected about a mile below the fort and 
Major Chambers, accompanied by Dickson, was dispatched to- 
wards the fort with a flag, and was met, on the part of Major 
Croghan, by Ensign Shipp of the Sixteenth Regiment. After 
the usual ceremonies, Major Chambers observed that he was in- 
structed by General Proctor to demand the surrender of the 
fort, as he was anxious to spare the effusion of human blood, 
which he could not do should he be under the necessity of re- 
ducing it, by the powerful force of artillery, regulars and In- 
dians at his command. Ensign Shipp replied that the com- 
mandant of the fort and its garrison were determined to defend 
it to the last extremity, and that no force, however great, could 
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induce them to surrender, as they were resolved to maintain 
their post or to bury themselves in its ruins. 

Dickson then said that their immense body of Indians 
could not be restrained from murdering the whole garrison, 
in case of success; and urged them to surrender and prevent 
the dreadful massacre that would be caused by their resist- 
ance. Mr. Shipp replied that when the fort was taken there 
would be none to massacre, as it would not be given up while 
a man was able to resist. The enemy now opened their fire 
from their six-pounders in the gunboats and the howitzer on 
shore, which they continued through the night with but little 
intermission and very little effect. The forces of the enemy 
consisted of 500 regulars and about 800 Indians, commanded 
by Dickson, the whole being commanded by General Proctor in 
person. Tecumseh was stationed on the road to Fort Meigs, 
with a body of 2000 Indians, expecting to intercept a reinforce- 
ment on that route. Major Croghan, through the evening, occa- 
sionally fired his six-pounder; at the same time changing its 
place often to induce a belief that he had more than one piece. 
As it produced very little effect on the enemy, and he was desi- 
rous of saving his ammunition, he soon discontinued firing, 
The enemy had directed their fire against the northwest angle 
of the fort, which induced the commander to believe that an 
attempt to storm the works would be made at that point. In 
the night Captain Hunter was directed to secretly remove the 
six-pounder to a block house, from which it would rake that 
angle. The embrasure was masked and the piece loaded with 
a double charge of slugs and grape shot. 

Early in the morning of August 2 the enemy opened fire 
from their howitzer and their six-pounders, which: they had 
landed in the night and planted in a point of woods about 250 
yards from the fort, which convinced Major Croghan that they 
would endeavor to make a breach and storm the works at that 
point. He therefore strengthened that place as much as possi- 
ble, with bags of flour and sand, which was so effectual that the 
picketings in that place sustained no material injury. Late in 
the evening, when the smoke of the firing had completely en- 
veloped the fort, the enemy proceeded to.make the assault. 
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Two feints were made toward the southern angle, where Captain 
Hunter’s lines were formed, and at the same time a column of 
350 men was discovered advancing through the smoke within 
twenty paces of the northwestern angle. A heavy, galling fire 
was now opened upon the enemy from the fort, which threw 
them into some confusion. Colonel Short, who was at the head 
of the principal column, soon rallied his men and led them with 
great bravery to the brink of the ditch. After a momentary 
pause he leaped into the ditch, calling to his men to follow him, 
and in a few moments it was full. The masked port-hole was 
now opened and the six-pounder, at a distance of thirty feet, 
poured such destruction among them that but few who had 
entered the ditch were fortunate enough to escape. Colonel 
short, while ordering his men to cut down the pickets and give 
the Americans no quarter, fell, mortally wounded, and, hoisting 
his white handkerchief on the end of his sword, begged for that 
mercy which he had a moment before ordered to be denied to 
his enemy. 

A precipitate and confused retreat was the immediate con- 
sequence of the encounter, although some of the officers at- 
tempted to rally their men. The other column, led by Colonel 
Warburton and Major Chambers, was also routed in confusion 
by a destructive fire from the line commanded by Captain Hunter. 
The whole of them fled into an adjoining wood, beyond the reach 
of our arms. During the assault the enemy kept up an inces- 
sant fire from their howitzer and five six-pounders. They left 
Colonel Short and twenty-five privates dead in the ditch. The 
number of prisoners taken was twenty-six, most of them badly 
wounded. The total loss of the British and Indians was 150. 
The loss of the garrison was one killed and seven slightly 
wounded—Samuel Thurman, the one man of the garrison who 
was killed, met his death through his desire to shoot a red coat. 
He climbed to the top of the block house and, while peering 
over, a six-pound ball from the enemy’s cannon, took off his 
head. 

The assault lasted only about half an hour. The dark 
storm cloud that had been hovering over the West passed north- 
ward; a gentle breeze from the southwest bore the smoke of 
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battle far away over the forest, toward Lake Erie, and in the 
lonely twilight of that memorable Sabbath evening the brave 
young Croghan addressed his gallant little band with eloquent 
words of praise and grateful thanksgiving. As the night and 
the silence deepened, and the groans of the wounded in the ditch 
fell upon his ears, his generous heart beat with sympathy. Buckets 
filled with water were let down by ropes from the outside of 
the pickets and, as the gates of the fort could not be opened 
with safety during the night, he made a communication with the 
ditch by means of a trench, through which the wounded were 
borne into the little fortress and their necessities supplied. 

All who were able preferred, of course, to follow their de- 
feated comrades and many others were carried from the vicinity 
of the fort by the Indians, particularly their own killed and 
wounded. About 3 o’clock in the morning the whole British 
and Indian force commenced a disorderly retreat. ‘So great was 
their precipitation that they left a sailboat containing some 
clothing and a considerable quantity of military stores, and the 
next day seventy stands of arms and some braces of pistols were 
collected around the fort. Their hurry and confusion were 
caused by the apprehension of an attack by General Harrison, 
of whose position and force they had probably received an ex- 
aggerated account. 

It was the intention of General Harrison, should the enemy 
succeed against Fort Stephenson, or should they turn his left 
and fall on Upper Sandusky, to leave his camp at Fort Seneca 
and fall back to the latter place. But by the firing on the even- 
ing of the Ist he discovered ,that the enemy had nothing but 
light artillery, which could make no impression on the fort, 
and he knew.that an attempt to storm it, without making a 
breach, could be successfully repelled by the garrison. He 
therefore determined to wait for the arrival of 250 mounted vol- 
unteers, approaching by the way of Upper Sandusky, and then 
to march against the enemy and raise the siege if possible. He 
sent scouts to ascertain the situation and force, but the woods 
were so infested with Indians that none of them could proceed 
near enough to the fort to make the necessary discoveries. About 
9 o’clock in the evening Major Croghan had ascertained, from 
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their collecting about their boats, that the enemy were preparing 
to embark and had immediately sent word to General Harrison, 
who, determined to wait no longer for the reinforcements, im- 
mediately set out with the dragoons for Fort Stephenson. The 
road by which he came follows an old Indian trail, meandering 
the river all the way until it approaches Fremont, where it passes 
through Spiegel Grove and, winding around through the town, 
turns northwestward toward Fort Meigs and the Maumee. It 
was known as the “Harrison trail’? and, though crooked and 
sometimes almost impassable, was at least a guide through the 
Black Swamp, which travelers could follow without fear of losing 
their way. 

General Harrison reached the fort early in the morning, 
having ordered Generals MacArthur and Cass to follow him, 
with all the disposable infantry, at that place. Finding that 
the enemy had fled entirely from the fort, so as not to be reached 
by him, and learning that Tecumseh was near Fort Meigs with 
2000 warriors, he sent the infantry back to Fort Seneca, lest 
Tecumseh should make an attack on that place. In his official 
report of this affair General Harrison observes that: “It wiil 
not be among the least of General Proctor’s mortifications that 
he has been baffled by a youth who had just passed his twenty- 
first year. He is, however, a hero worthy of his gallant uncle, 
Gen. Geo. R. Clarke.” 

“Too much praise,” said Major Croghan, “can not be be- 
stowed on the officers and privates under my command for -their 
gallantry and good conduct during the s:ege.” The brevet rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel was immediately conferred on Major Cro- 
ghan by the President of the United States for his valorous con- 
duct on this occasion, and his gallantry was further acknowledged 
by a joint resolution of Congress, approved in February, 1835, 
presenting to him a gold medal and a sword to each of the offi- 
cers under his command. 

Of the life of Colonel Croghan we know very little, except 
that he was a native of Kentucky, having been born near Louis- 
ville in 1791. His father, Major Wm. Croghan, was a native of 
Ireland and a gallant soldier of the Revolution. He received a 
good education, graduated at William and Mary College in Vir- 
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ginia, and soon afterward began the study of law. In 1811 he 
volunteered as a private, was appointed aide to General Harrison 
and distinguished himself in the battle of Tippecanoe. After the 
declaration of war with Great Britain he was appointed Captain 
in the Seventeenth Regiment of Infantry and was made Major 
in 1813. He again distinguished himself at the memorable 
sieges of Fort Meigs, and in July, 1813, was placed in command 
of Fort Stephenson. He was made Inspector General of the 
Army in 1825, and in that capacity served with General Taylor 
in Mexico in 1846-7. He died in New Orleans in 1849. 

The Fort Stephenson fight was typical of its period. It 
was, at once, part of the struggle for independence and a type 
of the desperate conflict of the frontiersman with savage hordes, 
with wild beasts and with the unsubdued wilderness itself. 

Immediately associated with Colonel Croghan’s victory are 
the frontier names of the pioneer history of the West—General 
Harrison, Commodore Perry, General Cass, General MacArthur, 
Governor Meigs and a iong list of other men, whose names were 
household words in the homes of the first settlers of this region, 
were all closely identified with the military events which hinged 
upon the brilliant victory which was gained here and which 
decided the’ struggle for the vast and noble territory which is 
tributary to the Great Lakes of the Northwest. 

General Sherman, in speaking several years ago, of the 
strategic value of the triumphant defence of Fort Stephenson, 
said: ‘‘The defence of Fort Stephenson by Croghan and his gal- 
lant little band was the necessary precursor to Perry’s victory 
on the lake, and of General Harrison’s triumphant victory at the 
“Battle of the Thames.” These assured to our immediate an- 
cestors the mastery of the Great West, and from that day to this 
the West has been the bulwark of the nation. 

The heroes of the Revolution have all passed away, and 
very few of the War of 1812 are still living. Sergeant Wm. 
Gaines, about fifteen years ago, was the only surviving mem- 
ber of Croghan’s brave band and now, he too, has joined the 
silent majority. 

We still have with us, however, the old iron gun that did 
such faithful service on that bright August day, nearly eighty-six 
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years ago. After the War of 1812 it was sent to the Government 
Arsenal at Pittsburg, and remained there until about 1851, 
when Mr. Brice J. Bartlett, then mayor of Fremont, conceived 
the design of procuring the old gun as a relic, to be kept at 
the place it so greatly aided to defend. He sent a soldier who 
had helped use the gun in Fort Stephenson to Pittsburg, to 
identify it by some peculiar mark on the breech and, by per- 
sistent effort, finally succeeded in locating it and ordered it sent 
to Lower Sandusky. But there were then several Sanduskys 
and, by some mistake, the old gun was sent to Sandusky City, 
where, I believe, there never was a battle. But the Sandusky 
people wanted to keep the gun and a sharp controversy arose 
in regard to it. They, however, it is said, to secure the gun 
against seizure, buried it. But Mr. Bartlett, not to be foiled, 
employed a detective, who, finally learning where the gun was 
buried, and aided by others, went to Sandusky, uncovered the 
cannon and brought it back to its old resting place. The garri- 
son, it is said, named the gun “Good Bess.” In 1852, on August 
2, at a celebration of Croghan’s splendid victory here, Mr. 
Thomas L. Hawkins, a Methodist local preacher, who was also 
a poet, read a poem which was a salutation to the old six-pounder, 
in which he addressed her as “Betsey Croghan,” a name by which 
the gun has ever since been known. In another poem on Colonel 
Croghan’s victory at Fort Stephenson, this poet calls the gun 


“Our Bess.” 
Historicaily, the heart of the city of Fremont is Fort Steph- 


enson Park, with its City Hall, its monument and its public 
library, while the historic Betsey Croghan and other disused 
cannon add a sterner touch to the scene. 

Within the memory of many present citizens of Fremont 
the place was little more than a frontier settlement, and the few 
houses scarcely more than huts and shanties. The change in 
the past fifty years has been striking, and even the name of 
the place is not the same, for in 1850 it was changed from Lower 
Sandusky to Fremont, in honor of the famous “Pathfinder.” 


SPIEGEL GROVE. 
Spiegel Grove, whose hospitality we now enjoy, is also a 
storied region full of charm and legend for the student of the 
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past. What the term means is a question often asked and sel- 
dom answered. Spiegel is the German word for “Mirror” and 
in the uncleared, boggy woods of fifty years ago, one could 
probably see his reflection almost anywhere in the tangled swamp 
land. As the mirror has long been a symbol of superstition, 
so the myths and legends have always hung thick about the 
old woods. 

The place was purchased many years ago by Mr. Sardis 
Birchard, one of our most honored citizens, the uncle and guard- 
ian of our great citizen, ex-President Hayes, and was by him 
named Spiegel Grove. Here Mr. Birchard passed many years 
of his life, and here the young attorney, the Colonel, the General, 
the Representative, the Governor and the President used to come 
to visit, until, after his retirement from the presidency, General 
Hayes enlarged the house and brought his family here for per- 
manent residence. His delight in the place was always very great. 
He was acquainted with every tree and shrub in it. He set 
out choice varieties, sent him from China and Japan and the 
isles of the sea, and he gathered historic plants from everywhere. 
Here he would show the visitor a weeping willow with a famous 
pedigree, its ancestors running back to Washington’s grave at 
Mount Vernon; and to Napoleon’s at St. Helena; farther on, 
a sapling from an acorn of the charter oak; and in another place 
venerable oaks, under which an ancestor camped during the 
War of 1812, or to which was tied a captive maid by the In- 
dians, while a swift runner went to Detroit to obtain her re- 
lease. Here also General Hayes set out the “Lucy Hayes. 
Chapel,” in young walnut tregs, and in almost every direction 
are beautiful vistas through the woods and across the valley, 
and the identical drive to which I have before alluded down: 
which General Harrison brought his troops in 1813, on his way- 
to Fort Stephenson. 


BIRCHARD LIBRARY. 


’ 


“The opening of a free public library,” says James Russell’ 
Loweli, “is the most important event in the history of any town,” 
and as this was what Mr. Sardis Birchard, the generous founder 
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of our public library, wished to do for the people of this county, 
he was moved in 1873 to set aside the sum of fifty thousand 
dollars for the establishment of Birchard Library. 

At an early day after the village of Lower Sandusky was 
chartered, it was suggested that the site of the fort should be 
purchased and preserved as a memorial of those who so bravely 
defended it, and an act of the Legislature empowered the village 
to do so, but the owner of the property being unwilling to sell 
it, the project was for the time abandoned. Among those who 
had been particularly desirous that the site should be purchased 
by the city, was Mr. Birchard. It was his earnest wish that 
the library should be located on the site of the old fort, and: 
that the city should own the ground for a park. 

General Hayes, and a few other public spirited citizens, 
interesting themselves in the matter, the whole block was pur- 
chased at a cost of about thirty thousand dollars, and the Library 
Association and the city are now joint owners of the square. 
The citizens of this place, it seems to me, have shown com- 
mendable zeal {n doing themselves, without any outside assist- 
ance, that for which other cities have asked appropriations from 
the State. 

The people of Fremont have dedicated the ground so hero- 
ically defended by Major Croghan and his brave men to their 
memory forever, and have further consecrated it, by erecting 
upon it a stately monument which, for years to come shall tell 
the unadorned tale of their sacrifices, and, ages after the stone 
itself has crumbled into dust, history shall transmit the record. 

Surely, the occasion is worthy a monument to the skies 
and the granite soldier looking down from its summit is a proper 
guardian for the site of Fort Stephenson, one of the most mem- 
orable of all our historic places. 

FREMONT, OHIO, June 30, 1899. 








PRE-HISTORIC EARTHWORKS OF RICHLAND 
’ COUNTY. 


BY A. J. BAUGHMAN. 
Secretary Richland Count ty Flisloric.l Society. 


“Here stand mounds, erected by a race 
Unknown in history or in poets’ songs.” 


In our own county we see evidences of a pre-historic people 
whose origin and fate are unknown. We know of them only by 
the monuments they reared in the form of earth-works, and as 
these principally are mounds, we call the people who made them 
“Mound Builders.” The term is not a distinguishing one, for 
people the world over have been mound builders, more or less, 
from generation to generation. 

In no other country are earth-works more plainly divided 
into classes than here in America. In some places fortified hills 
and eminences suggest the citadel of a tribe or people. Again, 
embankments, circular or square, separate and in combination, 
enclosing, perhaps, one or more mounds, excite our curiosity, but 
fail to satisfy it, and we ask, “Are these fading embankments the 
boundaries of sacred enclosures, or the fortifications of a camp, 
or the foundations on which were built communal houses ?” 

In the Blackfork valley—especially the part taken from Rich- 
land and given to Ashland county—there are numerous mounds 





and other earth-works, but only a few can be considered in the 
limit of this paper. , 

On the southwest quarter of section 17, Green township, half 
a mile northwest of Greentown, there was in_the years agone a 
circular embankment embracing about half an acre of ground. 
The embankment was about five feet in height in the days of old 
‘gate-way’’ to the west, about twelve 
feet wide. In the center of the enclosure there was a mound into 
which excavations were made about fifty years ago to the depth 
of nine feet, which appeared to be the depth of the artificial work. 
Coal, wood and feathers were found in the lower strata. 
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Greentown. ‘There was a 
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Within a mile east of Greentown there was a similar em- 
bankment, embracing an acre of ground, but there was no mound 
within this enclosure. . 

The Parr “‘fort”’ was a circular earth-work, about seven feet 
high and twelve to fourteen feet in diameter at the base. It en- 
closed an area of about three acres. V ery near it on the east side, 
stood a large mound, from which copper beads and stone imple- 
ments have been taken. About 70 years ago the late Dr. Hen- 
derson had these mounds opened, and in them were found human 
bones, decayed wood, charcoal, a stone pipe and a copper wedge. 
The wedge created quite a sensation at the time, as it was sup- 
posed to be gold. 

The Darling “fort,” in the Clearfork valley, below St. Johns, 
was another earth-work containing nearly three acres. When 
first discovered by Judge Peter Kinney, in 1810, its embankments 
were about three feet high, covered with forest trees centuries 
old. In this “fort,” stone axes and other implements were 
found. 

There is a’small mound at the northern limit of the city of 
Mansfield near the “Medicine Spring.” It is about fifteen rods 
in length and five in breadth. This mound or knoll is, perhaps, 
a natural elevation, although some think it is an artificial mound 
on account of its geometrical proportions and its geographical 
alignment, and its “eastern position” suggests that it might have 
been built for an altar upon which to offer religious rites. It is 
not known that any exhumation has ever been made, and. the 
origin of the knoll, whether natural or artificial, is a matter of 
conjecture. 

The Lafferty mound, about which there is so much specu- 
lative query as to whether its formation was of geological or 
archeological origin, with about an equal division of opinion, is 
situate four miles east of Bellville, on Uriah Lafferty’s farm. 

The mound is 100 feet in height and its base covers an area 
of six acres. It is oblong in shape, extending east and west, and 
is as symmetrical as though it had been planned by an architect 
and rounded with a mason’s trowel. 

The size of the mound does not preclude the probability that 
it is an artificial earth-work, for Nebuchadnezzar built a mound 
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four times as high within the walls of the city of Babylon, to 
please a caprice of his wife. . 

As the Lafferty mound has never been opened nor scientific- 
ally examined, theories as to its origin and formation are largely 
speculative. 

The valley in which the Lafferty mound stands has been 
called the garden-spot of Richland county, and 4s as beautiful in 
its scenic landscapes as it is rich.and productive in its soil. 

From the summit of the mound, the view to the west is one 
of enhancing beauty. In the distance, hill-tops notch the horizon 
and lift their green crowns in a summer day, through the clear, 
soft atmosphere into the azure sky, making a landscape view of 
unsurpassing loveliness. 

There is an ancient earth-work two miles east of Mansfield 
that is but little known by our people of to-day, although it was 
surveyed and mapped by the county surveyor in October, 1878. 
It is situate on the Balliett farm, and is approached by the road 
leading east from the top of the Sherman hill, and is the most 
noted of its kind within the present limit of Richland county. 

These works are upon an elevation at the east side of the 
head of Spook Hollow, and consist of an opal-shaped embank- 
ment or fort 594 feet long, by 238 feet wide in the center, and 
contains two and two-thirds acres. Southwest of the fort, 710 
feet, there is a spring at the side of the ravine from which a 
copious flow of water issues in all seasons of the year. 

Directly south of the “fort,” upon the side of the hill leading 
to the old stage road, is the furnace which is an excavation walled 
with stone like a well and ,is called a “furnace,” as charcoal, 
charred bones and evidences that fire had been used there were 
found at the bottom of the drift with which the place was filled. 
This “furnace” is about five feet across, is circular in form and 
its uses and purposes must be conjectured. 

At the east side of the fort there werea number of depressions, 
varying from four to twenty feet, but they have been so filled up 
in the tilling of the land as to be nearly obliterated. In excavat- 
ing one of these depressions at the time of the survey, at a depth 
of eight feet, a drift was struck leading toward the fort. Geo- 
graphically, the “fort” was platted upon longitudinal lines and 
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upon geometrical measurements, and the depressions were vari- 
ously located with relative mathematical distances, all giving evi- 
dences that the people who planned and.made and occupied these 
works were well advanced in mathematics. 

Since their day and occupancy large forest trees have grown 
upon these earth-works — trees of at least six centuries’ growth. 
These works are relics of that pre-historic age of which much 
has been written and but little is known. The perspective view 
of the fort in the outline is still discernible from the road, and 
the location was well chosen, as it commands a fine view of the 
valley opening to the south. Looking over and beyond Spook 
Hollow, which with its weird traditions, lies at the base of the 
hill, a valley of gardenlike loveliness is presented and the land- 
scape picture extends fcr miles, embracing the hills in the far 
distance, amid which the spire upon the church steeple at Cesarea 
can be seen. 

What connection, if any, existed between the Mound Builders 
and tle Indians is yet unsettled. But it appears certain that many 
years before Celumbus discovered America, the Mound Builders 
had settlements here in Richland county, as these ancient earth- 
works attest. That the people were not unacquainted with war 
is shown by their numerous fortified enclosures. These mounds 
and other antiquities give us some knowledge of a people that 
lived here when civilization was but in the dawn in Europe. The 
history of our own country is at least as interesting as that of the 
land of Pharaohs, or of storied Greece, for here we see evidence 
of an ancient culture, as well as the footprints of a vanished 
people. 

It is claimed by writers that the Mound Builders were of 
Asiatic origin and were, as a people, immense in numbers and 
well advanced in many of the arts. Similarity in certain things 
indicates that they were of Phcenician descent. Of the Mound 
Builders, we have speculated much, and know but little. 

A local writer claimed that the Richland-Ashland mounds do 
not belong to the pre-historic class —that they were made at a 
more recent period, that they were built in the 17th century by 
the Eries to protect their people from the invasions of the Iroquois 
tribe. 
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When Judge Kinney and party felled trees that had grown 
upon the earth-works at the Darling “fort,” the “growths” 
showed that the trees had been growing there several centuries 
before the war between the Eries and the Six Nations. The same 
is true of the ‘“‘fort’’ near Spook Hollow, and at other places. 

When looking at the past, let us recognize the fact that na- 
tions as well as individuals pass away and are forgotten. 

Some of our mounds were used as sepulchres for the dead, 
and should not be desecrated — even in the interest of historical 
research and investigation. 

An old-time poet wrote: 

“Oh, Mound! consecrated before 
The white man’s foot e’er trod on shore, 


To battle’s strife and valour’s grave, 
Spare! oh, spare, the buried brave! 


“A thousand winters passed away, 
And yet demolished not the clay, 
Which on yon hillock held in trust 
The quiet of the warrior’s dust. 


“The Indian came and went again; 

He hunted through the lengthened plain; 
And from the mound he oft beheld 

The present silent battlefield. 


“But did the Indian e’er presume, 

To violate that ancient tomb? 

Ah, no! he had the soldier’s grace 
Which spares the soldier’s resting place. 


“It is alone for Christian hand 

To sever that sepulchral band, 
Which ever to the view is spread, 
To bind the living to the dead.” 

Some may say why attempt to roll back the flight of years 
to learn of a pre-historic people, for the search-light of investiga- 
tion makes but little impression on the night of time. We have 
no data on which to base an estimate as to the antiquity of man, 
but we can contemplate the great periods of geological times, 
and the infinite greatness of the works of creation, as disclosed 
by Astronomy, with man’s primeval condition, as made evident 
by archeology, and exclaim: ‘What is man that Thou art mind- 
ful of him!” 








SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE OHIO STATE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 





[It has been usual heretofore to delay the printing of the proceedings 





of the annual meeting for the yearly report of the secretary to the Gover-— 
nor and the Society, made at the end of the calendar year. But hereafter 
the report of the annual meeting will appear in the succeeding issue of the 


QuaRTERLY.— SEc’y.] 


The Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the Ohio State Archzo- 
logical and Historical Society was held in the parlors of the Y. 
M. C. A. Building, Columbus, Ohio, at 2:30 P. M., April 26, 
1901. The following members were present: 


Prof. C. E. Albright 
Judge J. H. Anderson 

E. H. Archer 

Gen. John Beatty 

Geo. F. Bareis : 
Gen. R. Brinkerhoff . 
Prof. Geo. A. Chambers 
Judge M. DX. Follett 
Hon. C. B. Galbreath 

Hon. Stephen R. Harris 
Hon. R. E. Hills 

Hon. Geo. U. Harn 

Gen. Warren Keifer 

Rev. I. F. King 

Rev. N. B. C. Love 

Hon. A. R. McIntire 
Prof. C. F. Martzolff 

W. A. Mahoney 

W. H. Miars 

Dr. D. L. Moore ° 
Prof. Warren K. Moorehead 
Prof. B. F. Prince 

E. O. Randall 

Dr. J. C. Reeve 

Dr. W. H. Scott 

Col. W. A. Taylor 

Rev. H. A. Thompson 
Hon. E. E. White 

Edwin F. Wood ; . 
Prof. G. Frederick Wright 
Gen. George B. Wright 


Columbus. 
Columbus. 
Columbus. 
Columbus. 
Canal Winchester. 
Mansfield. 
Columbus. 
Marietta. 
Columbus. 
Bucyrus. 
Delaware. 
Columbus. 
Springfield. 
Columbus. 
Deshler. 

Mt. Vernon. 
New Lexington. 
Columbus. 
Wilmington. 
Columbus. 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
Springfield. 
Columbus. 
Dayton. 
Columbus. 
Columbus. 
Dayton. 
Columbus. 
Columbus. 
Oberlin. 
Columbus. 
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Gen. Brinkerhoff presided. E. O. Randall, Secretary, was 
called upon for the minutes of the previous annual (Fifteenth) 
meeting. The Secretary explained that the minutes of that 
meeting, held on February 1, 1900, were inscribed in full in his 
minute book, and would require lengthy reading if given in de- 
tail. A synopsis of the material part was incorporated in his 
Sixteenth Annual Report of the Society to the Governor, made 
January I, Igo1, and printed in the Society’s Quarterly for Jan- 
uary, I90I, page 383, et seq. The Secretary then read that con- 
densed report. This report of the proceedings of the previous 
annual meeting was received and approved. The Secretary then 
supplemented his report-by extended remarks upon the more im- 
portant features of the past year’s work. He reminded the So- 
ciety that we still do not own the Ridge Tract comprising some 
twenty acres at the northern end of Ft. Ancient. He hoped that 
would be secured at the proper figure at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. The Society had in its Quarterly for April, 1901, com- 
pleted the ninth volume of its publications. It was probably the 
best volume yet issued. The last legislature (74th) had appro- 
priated the sum of $5,600 for the reprinting of the annual vol- 
umes, I to 8 inclusive — each member of the General Assembly 
to receive ten complete sets for their personal disposal. Those 
books had been printed and sent to the respective legislative 
members. Circulars had been sent at the same time to the mem- 
bers, requesting that as far as possible they distribute these vol- 
umes to the libraries, schools and colleges. This many of the 
members reported they had done, returning to the Secretary lists 
of the recipients. This output meant the distribution of 1,500 
sets or 12,000 books of the Society throughout the state. It 
would be a great educational feature and a great impetus to the 
work of the Society. 

In the Summer of 1900 the Secretary made a tour of visita- 
tion to the State Historical Societies of the eastern, middle and 
middle western states. A full account of this tour was given in 
the October Quarterly of 1900, page 243. The finding of that 
trip is that nearly all of the states visited have provided, in some 
way, spacious and costly buildings or suitable quarters for their 
societies. In that feature most of those states surpass us. Our 
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Ohio Society, however, is superior to any other in the country in 
the archzological line of work, and in the extent and value of 
its museum collection. We have long ago outgrown our quar- 
ters. but no state, excepting possibly Wisconsin, is so generous. 
in its appropriations, as is Ohio to our Society. Our Legislature 
is prepared to grant us almost any reasonable request. Probably 
no State Society in the Union, however, is doing as much prac- 
tical work as ours, and certainly no one is disseminating his- 
torical, archzological and biographical literature in the quarters. 
where it will be appreciated and felt to the extent that we are 
now doing. Our literature is not confined to our book shelves, 
but is going broadcast among the readers and scholars throughout 
the state and indeed more or less throughout the country. 


The last Legislature also appropriated a certain sum to de- 
fray the cost of publication of an “Archzological ‘History of 
Ohio.” This had been prepared by Mr. Gerard Fowke, and was 
now in the hands of the printers and will appear some time in 
July or August. It will consist of two volumes, some 400 pages 
each, and be ‘elaborately illustrated. The charge for this book 
will be $5.00. In this connection the Secretary stated that there 
was a great demand for a complete subject index of our published 
nine volumes. He hoped the Trustees would see their way clear 
to engage a competent person to prepare this index. 

It is probably known to all that the Trustees of Harvard Uni- 
versity had passed the title of Serpent Mound to our Society. 
A custodian, Mr. Daniel Wallace of Sinking Springs, had been 
selected, and was now residing at, and overseeing the Mound and 
Park, which are being renovated and placed in cleanly and attrac- 
tive condition. Arrangements were being made to erect a tablet 
somewhere in the Park, which will publicly .acknowledge the 
transfer of the property. The Society is indebted to Prof. F. W. 
Putnam, of Harvard University, for the successful accomplish- 
ment of this transfer. 

Prof. W. C. Mills, our Curator, is not present, and will make 
a report later of his year’s work in archeological exhumations.* 





*This report of Mr. Mills follows these proceedings of the annua 
meeting. See page 78 seq. 
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He is at present in Buffalo putting in place our Society’s exhibit, 
in the building devoted to Ethnology and Archeology. He is 
being assisted by Mr. A. B. Coover, one of our members. The- 
Pan-American Exposition authorities were so solicitous for our 
exhibit, that Dr. A. L. Benedict, Superintendent of the Archzo- 
logical and Ethnological department, came to Columbus to per- 
sonally negotiate for our exhibit at the exposition. The exposi- 
tion managers meet the expense to our Society for this exhibition. 

The failure of the Ohio Centennial at Toledo, cut off the hope 
of our Society for a building in that direction. Advices were 
were coming in on all sides that we go before the Legislature next 
winter and ask for an appropriation for a building for our So- 
ciety. The time seems to be ripe for this result. The Ohio State 
University needs a library building, and the State Library Com- 
mission, also need, and will probably ask for a building. It is: 
wise that we “get together” and avoid such conflicting interests 
as would likely lead to failure by all parties. 


This suggestion of the Secretary was discussed by President 
3rinkerhoff and others. It resulted in the appointment of E. O. 
Randall, Dr. W. H. Scott, Hon. C. B. Galbreath, Gen. J. Warren 
Keifer and Prof. G. Frederick Wright, as a Committee of five or 
Permanent Building. Said Committee to confer with the other 
parties desirous of a building and outline the proper policy for the 
Society to pursue before the coming legislature. 

Secretary called the attention of the members to the progress 
of the Society in its increase of membership. At the last Annual 
Meeting, ten life members were elected, and since that time, up 
to the present date, the Execytive Committee had received 35 
more life members. 

The Secretary reported that on March 1, 1g01, Governor 
Nash appointed Gen. George B. Wright of Columbus and Hon. 
Israel Williams of Hamilton as Trustees of the Society, to serve 
until 1904. They succeeded themselves. The Trustees, elected 
by the Society, whose terms expire at this time, are Gen. Brin- 
kerhoff, Hon. M. D. Follett, Hon. D. J. Ryan, Rev. H. A. Thomp- 
son and Hon. R. E. Hills. The Chair appointed a Committee of 
five on nomination. This Committee reported in favor of Gen. 
Brinkerhoff; Hon. M. D. Follett; Hon. D. J. Ryan, Rev. H. A. 
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Thompson and W. H. Hunter. © These to serve until the Annual 
Meeting in 1904. (Mr. Hills declined re-election.) The nominees 
of the Committee were elected. Prof. J. P. MacLean, Ph. D., of 
Franklin, was elected to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
the Hon. John Sherman, whose term would have extended to the 
Annual Meeting in 1902. 

Mr. Bareis, Chairman of the Ft. Ancient Committee, made 
a verbal report concerning their work during the year. The 
Committee or its members had made several trips to the Fort to 
supervise the work being done by Mr. Warren Cowen, the cus- 
todian. They had been much pleased with his services; the 
embankments and park enclosure were never in better condition 
or more attractive appearance. Thousands of persons have vis- 
ited the Fort during the year. Under the instructions of the 
Committee Mr. Cowen was now graveling the road through the 
Fort; setting out an orchard; and taking special pains to beau- 
tify the Park for the coming season. 

Messrs. Moorehead, White, Keifer, Anderson, Wright, Love, 
Reeve and others expressed their satisfaction over the work of 
the Society during the year just closed, and over the bright prom- 
ise of its still greater progress in the future. 

The Secretary thanked the trustees and members for their 
courtesy and assistance accorded him, and emphasized the desire 
that any of the members at any time make any suggestions occur- 
ring to them or confer with him concerning the work and welfare 
of the Society. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES. 


At the conclusion of the meeting of the Society the Trustees 
held their Annual Meeting. The following were present: 

Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, Hon. M. D. Follett, Hon. R. E. Hills, 
Rev. H. A. Thompson, E. O. Randall, George F. Bareis, Judge 
James H. Anderson, Gen. George B. Wright, Prof. G. Frederick 
Wright, Prof. B. F. Prince, Hon. A. R. McIntire, Rev. N. B. C. 
Love. Gen. G. B. Wright acted as Chairman, E. O. Randall as 
Secretary. The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, President; Gen. G. B. Wright, Ist 
Vice-President; George F. Bareis, 2d Vice-President; E. O. 
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Randall, Secretary; Hon. S. S. Rickly, Treasurer; Edwin F. 
Wood, Assistant Treasurer; W. C. Mills, Curator and Librarian: 

The following were selected as members of the Executive 
Committee (in addition to the officers): J. H. Anderson, G. 
Fred Wright, A. R. McIntire, B. F. Prince, D. J. Ryan and H. 
A. Thompson. Gen. Brinkerhoff assumed the Chair and made a 
fitting speech on his re-election. He felt honored at being again 
chosen. The Society has rapidly advanced the past few years. 
It was now an established power in its line of work, and the 
State should be proud of it. He thought greater things were 
in store. The meeting adjourned. 





In the evening, in the auditorium of the Columbus Board of 
Trade, Prof. G. Frederick Wright delivered a lecture to the 
members of the Society, and their invited guests. Probably no 
finer audience ever gathered upon a similar occasion in the city. 
The’ large hall was completely filled by the most cultured people 
of the Capital City. Prof. Wright’s subject was “The Heart of 
Asia, Past and Present, including new geological evidences of 
the Flood.” Prof. Wright had just returned from a year’s 
journey in Asia and other portions of the Orient. He had much 
to say that was new and interesting concerning the prehistoric 
mounds and other archeological remains of the regions through 
which he traveled. His trip had attracted the attention of the 
leading scientists of the world. His lecture was illustrated by 
a large number of stereopticon views, the photos of which were 
taken by his party. Prof. Wright’s lecture was an event quite 
unique in the history of the Sotiety, and afforded an evening of 
great pleasure and profit to his auditors. Thus closed the six- 
teenth annual meeting of the Society. 











REPORT OF THE CURATOR OF THE OHIO STATE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


BY W. C. MILLS, B. SC. 

[This report covers the period of the work of the Society in the 
Archeological Department and the Museum from January, 1900, to the 
last Annual meeting of the Society, held April 26, 1901.] 

To the President and Trustees of the Society. 

GENTLEMEN.:—It gives me pleasure to make my annuai 
report upon our archzological explorations and the condition 
of the museum and library of the Society. 

FIELDWORK. 

My own field work during the last two seasons was con- 
fined to the well known Baum Village site, which is situated in 
Ross county, Ohio, just across the river from the small village 
of Bourneville, and is located upon the first gravel terrace of the 
Paint Creek valley. This village site embraces a very large 
pyramidal mound, which was examined a number of years ago 
under the direction of the Smithsonian Institution at Washing- 
ton. A complete report of these explorations is found in the 
twelfth annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1890-’g1. 
At that time the village sjte was not explored but was known 
to exist, as the following extract from the twelfth annual report 
will show: 

“This mound is situated upon the edge of the first general 
bottom of Paint Creek, which, though protected by huge levees, 
is annually inundated. In overflow time the smaller circle of 
the adjoining enclosure is almost entirely submerged and the 
summit of the mound is the only !and visible above a broad 
expanse of water. Around the mound upon all sides, particu- 
larly to the east, are traces of former Indian occupation, nu- 
merous fragments of pottery similar in texture, fabrication and 
ornamental feature to those found in the mound, bestrewed. the 
plowed ground. These were intermingled with the valves of 
mussel shells, pitted stones, shell disks, human bones, arrow 
heads, perforated stone gorgets, and a large quantity of chipped 
flint.” . 72 
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This village site was first made known by several local col- 
lectors who lived in the immediate vicinity, i. e. Mr. W. R. 
Keran and Mr. A. W. Stretcher. Both of these gentlemen have 
private collections which were secured in the immediate vicinity. 
In 1897 Mr. Moorehead did some work in this village and in 
the same year Mr. Coover, of Roxabell, also did some exploring 
in this place. During the summer of 1899 I carefully exam- 
ined the section of the village which lies directly south of this 
mound ; then a portion lying directly north of the mound. Dur- 
ing this season | had five men at work. During the season 
of 1900 the work was carried on directly east of the mound, and 
here our greatest finds were made. The village site probably 
extends over ten or more acres of extensive bottom land, which 
at one time was covered with a growth of large trees of various 
kinds. The land is now owned by Mr. J. E. Baum, who kindly 
granted us the privilege of working in this village. He not only 
granted us the privilege, but has in very many ways aided us 
in the work. 

About three-fourths of a century ago Mr. Baum’s grand- 
father cleared this land and it has been practically in cultivation 
ever since. From twelve to thirty-six inches of leaf-mold and 
alluvial deposit overiie the thin stratum of hardpan; directly 
beneath this hardpan is found gravel. Less than two acres 
of this village site has been dug over inch by inch. Many objects 
have been discovered. Some with the skeletons, which are 
usually found at a depth of from two to two and one-half feet ; 
seventy-three skeletons have thus far been discovered. These 
have.been carefully removed and brought to the museum, to 
increase our valuable pathological collection. There have been 
found with the skeletons a number of bone implements, celts, 
drinking vessels, ornaments, but so far no vessels of pottery have 
been found in these mounds. In several instances broken 
pieces of a large size were found buried near the skeleton. Pipes 
of various shapes and celts from various kinds of stone have 
been found near the skeletons, associated with various imple- 
ments such as knives, drills, celts, stone hammers, grooved 
axes, etc. 
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It is, however, to the singular “Ash Pits” which have been 
discovered in great numbers in this village, that I wish to call 
particular attention. These ash pits, as they have been well 
named, are circular excavations, from three to four feet in 
diameter and from four to seven feet deep. Most of these pits 
have a greater diameter at the bottom, though a few have been 
found that have the same diameter from top to bottom. The 
object for which they were made, I think, was for the purpose 
of getting rid of the refuse of the village, for here are thrown 
animal bones, broken pottery, perfect and broken implements, 
ashes from their little homes. These pits are in a number of 
cases in close proximity to each other. The average pit may 
be said to contain ashes in more or less definite layers. With 
these ashes near the top, bones and pottery fragments can be 
found. After removing the contents of the upper third of the 
pit a stratum of fine white ashes is found, which in some cases 
is only a few inches in thickness, while in others it is more 
than two feet, sometimes this mass of ashes will contain a thin 
stratum of sand or clay, and sometimes the bones of animals 
and turtles will be completely mixed with these ashes. Very 
frequently below the mass of ashes are found burnt stones, and 
very frequently burned bones of various animals. Through the 
whole mass in these ash pits, from the top to the bottom, are 
found bones of fishes, mammals, reptiles, and birds, and imple- 
ments and ornaments of bone, stone and shell. The bones of 
the larger species of mammals, such as the elk, bear and. deer, 
are usually broken into small fragments. In one pit fifty-nine 
carapace of the small land turtle, cestudo Virginea, were re- 
moved. A careful memoranda of all the bones taken from one 
pit was made. This pit measured three feet seven inches in 
diameter by five feet ten inches in depth and contained 375 
bones. Of these bones thirty-five per cent. were of the Vir- 
ginia deer (ocloloileus Virginianus) ; ten per cent. were of the 
wild turkey (meleagris gallopayo); ten per cent. of fresh unios, 
two species represented (unio plicatus), and (unio alatus) ; five 
per cent. of the raccoon (procyon lotor); five per cent. of the 
black bear (ursus Americanus); five per cent. of the box turtle 
(cestudo Virginea), the remainder of the bones in this pit were 
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divided about equally between the groundhog, wildcat, opossum, 
beaver, rabbit, wild goose and great horned owl. As a rule 
shells of the unioniadae are found in great numbers. From one 
pit alone, 170 shells were taken, many of these valves have a 
large circular hole cut near the center. These are mostly unio 
placitus. These were no doubt used for hoes. In one pit fif- 
teen of these perforated valves were taken out. Some of them 
were in a perfect condition, others with their edges almost worn 
down, to the hole and others broken, still others show that they 
have not been used at all. Among the animals so far found and 
positively identified are the Virginia deer (ocloloileus Virgin- 
janus), raccoon (procyon lotor), black bear (ursus Americanus), 
wolf (canis occidentalis), beaver (castor Canadensis), wild goose 
(branta Canadensis), wildcat (lynx ruffus), (sic.), musk rat 
(fiber zibethicus), mink (putiorious vison), grey fox (urocyn Vir- 
ginianus), opossum (didelphys Virginianus), wild turkey (me- 
leagris galloparo), trumpeter swan (olor buccinator), bald eagle 
(haliantus leucocephalus), box turtle (cestudo Virginea), elk 
(cervus Canadensis), great horned owl (bubo Virginianus), otter 
(lutra Canadensis), rabbit, barred owl, and the Indian dog. 
The bones of the old Indian dog were found in great numbers, 
and there is no doubt but that this dog was one of their do- 
mestic animals, for it is known that dogs were domesticated 
long before the earliest records of history, their remains being 
found in connection with the rude implements of the ancient 
cave and lake dwellers all through Europe. However, the his- 
tory and description of the Indian dog, in the ancient times, 
is yet a subject far from solution. The remains of the dog 
found in this village site are described by Professor Lucas, of 
the Smithsonian Institution at Washington, as being a short 
faced dog, much of the size and proportions of a bull terrier, 
though probably not short haired. Professor Lucas says he 
has obtained specimens apparently of the same breed from the 
village sites in Texas and from old Pueblos. Professor Putnam, 
of Harvard University, for more than twenty years has been 
collecting bones of dogs in connection with pre-historic burials 
in various parts of America, and a study of the skulls of these 
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dogs found in the mounds and burial places in Florida, Georgia, 
South Carolina, Ohio, Kentucky and New York, and from the 
great shell heaps of Maine, show that a distinct variety or 
species of dog was distributed over North America in pre- 
Columbian times. * Apparently the same variety of dog is found 
in the ancient site of the Swiss Lake dwellers at Neufchatel, 
also in the ancient tombs of Thebes in Egypt. Professor Put- 
nam further says: “This variety of dog is apparently identical 
with the pure bred Scotch Collie of to-day. If this is the case 
the pre-historic dog in America, Europe and Egypt and its per- 
sistence to the present time as a thoroughbred is suggestive of 
a distinct species of the genus canis, which was domesticated 
several thousand years ago, and also that the pre-historic dog 
in America was brought to this continent by very early emi- 
grants from the old world.” 

He further states: “That comparisons have not been made. 
with dogs that have been found in the tribes of the Southwest, 
the ancient Mexicans, and with the Eskimo.” 


According to Professor Lucas’ observations the dog found 
in the Baum village site would differ somewhat from the dog 
found in other parts of Ohio, and would resemble those found in 
the Southwest. 

In the pits are also found many, and often very large pieces 
of pottery, but so far not a single whole vessel has been found, 
although in several instances pieces of pottery from the same 
pit were carefully boxed and brought to the museum and in a 
few instances I have been able to place the pieces together so 
as to fully restore the vessel. However, a few small cups made 
of the pottery clay, apparently moulded in the hand, have been 
found. These are in a perfect state. In several instances large 
lumps of clay bearing marks of the basket in which they were 
carried to the village were found. These have been carefully 
brought to the museum and are now placed on exhibition. 

A large number of implements made of bones and of deer 
and elk antlers have been found. Those made from the elk 
antlers were no doubt used for digging and for agricultural pur- 
poses. Some of these are quite large, being three inches broad 
and ten inches long, and-having a sharp cutting edge resembling 
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very much the stone celt which is found in the same village. 
Another form of implement made from the antlers is the arrow 
point. These are made by drilling a hole for the entrance of 
the shaft and for attachment, the other end being worked to 
a sharp point. Some of the larger ones had an extra hole drilled 
in the side; these were no doubt used for harpoons in catching 
the large freshwater drum; and other fishes whose bones are 
found in the ash pits. Another form of implement which was 
found in great numbers in this village, is the scraper, made 
from the leg bone of the deer and elk. These singular, longi- 
tudinally grooved bones, have very sharp edges, beveled on the 
inside, and were no doubt used in preparing the skins of ani- 
mals for use in making clothing, etc. By constant use these 
bones became worn down and would break in the center at the 
thinnest point. The broken halves of these. implements have 
been found in great numbers. In one ash pit twenty-seven of 
these broken scrapers were removed. We also found a number 
of the bones showing the stages of manufacture through which 
the implement passed before it became fit for use as a scraper. 
The most common bone implement found in this village is the 
awl. These are of all sizes, ranging in length from two to nine 
inches. A number of the largest and most elegantly made awls 
were manufactured from the bones of the deer and elk. The 
largest were usually ornamented and had but one point, while 
some of the smaller awls were double pointed. These awls may 
have been used for various purposes. One of the most common 
bone awls is the one made from the tarso-metatarsus of the wild 
turkey. During the summer more than 200 of the perfect speci- 
mens were taken from these ash pits. Some of these awls are 
decorated with notches, others with incised lines, and all are 
highly polished. Another favorite bone used for making these 
awls was the fibula of the raccoon. A great many awls were 
also made from the shoulder blade of the deer and elk, but 
very few of the awls of any kind had perforations for attach- 
ment. The bone needles found in this village site are usually 
about six inches in length. They are made from the rib bones 
of various animals, usually the deer and elk, as a number of 
ribs from these animals showing the various stages of manu- 
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facture of the needle, have been found. This needle is per- 
forated at one end. Among the other objects made of bone 
is the bead. These are made from the hollow bones of birds, 
especially the wing bones of the great horned owl and wild 
turkey. Some of the beads are made of cylindrical bones and 
these are usually marked with notches and with incised lines. 
Great numbers of beads were found upon the skeletons of chil- 
dren, varying in ages from two to ten years. Some of the pits 
would contain from fifty to one hundred of these beads. The 
fish hooks found in this village are of great interest, for a full 
description of the fish hook I refer you to volume 9, page 520, 
of the Society’s publications. 


Arrow and spear points, some five inches in length, drills, 
scrapers, and other chipped implements of stone are very com- 
mon, and are usually made of flint obtained from the flint quar- 
ries at Flint Ridge, Licking county, Ohio, although a few speci- 
mens of the Kentucky flint have been taken from the pits, yet 
we could practically say that all the flint used in this village 
was obtained from the Ohio quarries. The most abundant kind 
of arrow point is the small triangular point not over one and 
one-half inches in length. These were most abundant in the 
pits. Two varieties of grooved axes were found. The greatest 
number found were of the variety having the groove entirely 
around the pole, the other kind is known as the ax, grooved 
on both faces with the back hollowed and usually in a straight 
line. The celts were more abundant than the grooved axes, and 
a great many very beautifully formed and polished ones were 
found. The hammer stones were found in great numbers. The 
largest number taken from one pit was fifteen, some of these 
hammer stones were pitted, while others were perfectly round. 
A number of very large stone mortars were procured. One of 
these taken from an ash pit is quite large, the bowl being eight 
inches in diameter. I wish to call your attention to the discov- 
ery of a large amount of corn and nyts that were found in these 
pits. Some of this corn was still attached to the cob, but in 
no instance did we find any great quantity of it in one place. In 
one pit about a peck of corn was found, which had evidently been 
covered by a woven fabric, as small particles of this fabric were 
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intermingled with the corn. I submitted the grains and seeds 

to Prof. J. H. Schaffner, of the Ohio State University, Depart- 

ment of Lotany, for identification. The following is the list: 
Corn, Zea mays L. 


Great quantities of the eight-rowed variety were found. 
The cobs were usually about one-half inch in diameter. An- 
other variety was also discovered which had ten rows and a very 
much thicker cob. The grains and cobs were in a good state 
of preservation, having been charred. In several instances grain 
and seeds were found in large pieces of broken pottery and were 
well preserved. Finding the corn in so many of the pits shows 
that it largely produced the food of the camp. 


Quantities of charred papaw seeds (asimina triloba L) 
Dunal, and the wild hazelnut (corylus Americana) Walt, were 
secured from a number of pits, showing that these were largely 
used for food. 

Quite a quantity of the seeds of the wild red plum (prunis 
Americana) Marsh, were also taken from the pits. These were 
in a number of cases, associated with papaw seeds and the shells 
of the chestnut (castanea dentata) Marsh, Borkh. 


Great quantites of the shells of the butternuts (juglans cine- 
rea) L., and the black walnut (juglans nigra) L., were discovered. 
These were usually found associated together, but in several in- 
stances they were found separated, the butternuts being more 
abundant than the walnuts. 


Three species of hickory nut were procured, but none of 
these were in such quantities as the butternuts and black wal- 
nuts. The three species found were as follows: Hicora minima 
(Marsh), Britt., hicora ovata (Mill.), Britt., hicora laciniosa 
(Mx.), Britt. 

Several specimens of beans, phaseolus (sp.), and also a 
specimen of the grape, vitis (sp.), were found in the material, 
but it was not possible to tell whether the beans were one of 
our wild species or cultivated. 

The list of objects taken from these pits, which is far from 
being complete, is sufficient to show that anything used by the 
people who lived in this village is liable to be discovered in the 
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pits during future explorations. We hope to continue the work 
until the village is thoroughly examined. 

At the bottom of three of the pits and under the usual mass 
of animal remains, broken pottery, shells and the usual mass 
of ashes, were found perfect human skeletons. But these pits 
containing the human skeletons were not as deep on the aver- 
age as those containing nothing but the refuse. Yet in some 
of the very deep pits the skeletons of very young infants. have 
been found. The pits revealed, in all, seventeen of these very 
small baby skeletons, and in every case these were perfectly pre- 
served when imbedded in the ashes. A few were found that 
were buried in the soil outside of the pits, but these were so much 
decayed that not a single bone could be saved, while near by 
would be the skeleton of an adult perfectly preserved. The 
thousands of specimens procured by the field work have not 
as yet been placed on display, on account of the crowded con- 
dition of the museum. 


THE MUSEUM. 


During the past year much has been done in the internal 
work of the museum. Room number 7, which is adjacent to 
the main gallery of the museum, was set aside by the trustees 
of the university for our use and this room has been devoted to 
the display of historical relics, photographs, drawings, paintings, 
etc., and many of the historical specimens that we.exhibited in 
the library and office have been removed to this room. 

The number of visitors to the museum is steadily increasing 
as its character is becoming better known. Hardly a day passes 
that I am not called upon to answer questions of visitors from 
various parts of the State. Many schools and classes, and espe- 
cially those of Columbus, also visit the museum, and when pre- 
viously notified of such visits, 1 have endeavored to make them 
profitable to scholars. Also various organizations that have 
met in the Capital City have visited.the museum in a body, and 
in a number of instances I have called upon students, who have 
aided me in the field, to act as ushers and they have gladiy 
assisted me in the work of conducting parties through the 
museum. 
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We contemplate the purchase of new cases for the west 
side of the museum, and hope to have every available space 
occupied by new cases to accommodate as much of the material 
as is possible. The museum work is naturally very slow and 
exceedingly tedious. Every specimen is carefully examined and 
studied and only the very best material can be placed on exhi- 
bition on account of our cramped condition. 


It is my intention during the coming year to make a new 
catalogue of the entire collection and this, as you are well aware, 
will require a great deal of careful work. 


LECTURES ON ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The great interest in Ohio archeology manifested by the 
students of our university induced me to offer, the past winter, 
a free course of “Lecture Studies’ in anthropology, and more 
than one hundred students of the university and teachers in the 
high schools of the city have availed themselves of this oppor- 
tunity. The subjects discussed in this course of twelve lectures 
were: 

1. Fire; Discovery and making of fire; Condition of man 
without fire. 


Uses of fire, heat, canoe-making, cooking, etc. Influence 
of fire socially. The hearth locates the home. 


Food; How obtained and eaten; Examples of people who 
eat raw food; Storing of food, cooking and pre- 
serving. 

Cannibalism; Cause of; Cannibals surpass their neigh- 
bors in civilization. 


Agriculture ; Its beginning and influence. 

Domestication; Origin and influence upon mankind. 

The Stone Age. The meaning of the term. Divisions 
in Ohio. 

Modes of making the stone tools. Influence of stone 
working upon society. 

Use of metals. Its beginning as shown in America, 
mines, etc. Bronze Age; Where did it’ prevail? 
The Iron age in Africa. 
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10. Dress and adornment. Origin of dress. Origin of orna- 
ment. 

11. Mounds and their builders. Description of all the great 
mounds in Ohio. 

12. Village Sites; Refuse Heaps, and Ash Pits. 

This course of lectures and the personal attention given to 
visitors has naturally taken much of my time. I cannot but be- 
lieve that they are such as you would wish to have continued 
with such limits as will prevent neglect to the duties of the 
Museum and arrangement and care of the collection. In the 
last named duties I have been ably assisted by Miss Lane and 
Miss Coutellier. While in my office much of the time has to be 
spent in routine work, in correspondence and in making out de- 
scriptive labels, and in giving my attention to so many minor 
details that I find it impossible to mention everything in this 
connection. 

DONATIONS TO THE MUSEUM. 

As is well known to you the explorations which have been 
successfully prosecuted by the Society have naturally caused a 
large increase in the number of specimens received at the Museum 
during the past year, to which are to be added a great number of 
donations which come from various parts of the State and from 
people who are interested in the building up of our Museum. 

To Mr. Wilbur Stout whose home is in Sciotoville, Scioto 
County, Ohio, but who is now a student at the Ohio State. Uni- 
versity, we are indebted for a valuable series of objects, obtained 
from near his home in Sciotoville. Among the most interesting 
of these objects are large hoes, made from a ferruginous sand- 
stone which is obtained in the neighborhood. Mr. Stout says that 
these hoes are found in great numbers in his vicinity. The splen- 
did collection he has so kindly donated makes a very valuable 
addition. 

From Mr. C. R. Wilson, Circleville, Ohio, we have received 
a collection of implements such as celts, arrow and spear points, 
etc., which were obtained from the site of an old Indian village 
near that city. 

Mr. A. B. Coover of Roxabell, Ohio, a life member of the 
Society, has continued to send to the Museum from time to time, 
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such specimens as he could secure in the vicinity of his home. 
He also obtained a very interesting skeleton near the western bor- 
der of the county, which was removed by himself and at his own 
expense. The skeleton was covered with red ochre. With the 
skeleton was found a fine grooved ax. Mr. Coover also collected 
several fine pipes from the vicinity of Frankfort. Mr. Coover 
has shown a continual interest in the Museum and‘a desire to do 
all in his power in furtherance of its objects and purposes. I 
must further say that all his labors have been gratuitous. 

Mr. James Scott of Portsmouth, Ohio, presented a Spanish 
coin which was found along the Little Scioto at Wheelers Mill, 
near Sciotoville. 


Hon. N. W. Swayne, of Toledo, a prominent attorney of 
that place, and a life member of the Society, presented a unique 
pipe which was found in Central Michigan. Pipes and other 
implements and ornaments of this character have brought forth 
a flood of discussion, as a few years ago according to Prof. Kel- 
sey, a number of specimens which he had obtained from Wyman, 
Michigan, were pronounced frauds. Yet I am inclined to think 
that the pipe procured by Mr. Swayne is not one of the modern 
manufacture. 

To Mr. Almer Hegler of Washington C. H., we are in- 
debted for a number of specimens procured from a gravel bank 
not far from his country residence, which is about eight miles 
from Washington C. H. The skeletons removed by Mr. Hegler 
were covered with a red paint, similar to those found by Mr. 
Coover. With the skeletons were found two large grooved axes. 
made of diorite. These weré also coated with this red paint, 
also two large tubes made from fire clay, one of which in a per- 
fect state is five and one-half inches in length, one and one-fourth 
inches in diameter at the larger end, and three-fourths of an inch 
at the smaller end, with a hole having a diameter of one inch 
tapering at the small end to one-fourth of an inch in diameter. 
The other one which is somewhat larger was broken when it was 
removed from the grave. A number of arrow and spear points 
were also taken out, all in a perfect state. All implements taken 
from this gravel bank are coated with this red paint. 

Among other gifts I take pleasure in mentioning those by 
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Mr. W. D. Beaumont of Alexandria, Licking County, Ohio, who 
sends several specimens from the Rowe Farm which is about 
one-half mile from Alexandria. A few years ago Mr. Beaumont 
lost his collection by fire. This was one of the largest collections 
in Licking County, and had been preserved with great care, the 
locality of all the finds being accurately noted. This collection 
was on exhibition in the window of one of the business houses 
of Alexandria, when the building took fire and the collection 
mainly burned. Mr. Beaumont gathered up the few remnants 
and sent them to our Museum for safekeeping. Since that time 
he has been adding to the collection, which has now grown to 
several hundred specimens. 


Mr. E. F. Preston of Alexandria, presented a number of 
specimens taken from the Colville mound, located on the out- 
skirts of the village. From this mound was taken a number of 
very fine specimens of slate ornaments, celts, arrow and spear 
points. 

From Mr. Jacob L. Bowsher, Adelphi, Ross County, Ohio, 
we received a collection of fifteen skeletons, taken from a gravel 
bank, which is located near his home, and from which he was 
removing gravel. Mr. Bowsher obtained a number of very fine 
specimens from these burials. I was notified of the finds, and 
visited the gravel bank and with the aid of Mr. Bowsher and his 
two sons removed several skeletons. With one of the skeletons 
a very fine awl made from the metacarpal bone of the deer, was 
found. Mr. Bowsher also found some very interesting ‘speci- 
mens of pottery resembling those taken from the Baum village, 
near Bourneville, Ross County, Ohio. 

Prof. Samuel W. Collett, who has a very interesting and 
valuable collection from Indiana, also a number of very fine speci- 
mens taken from Sioux Indian graves in Dakota, has deposited 
his collection for safekeeping in the Museum. The specimens 
taken from the Sioux graves were procured near Chamberland, 
South Dakota, and were taken from an old Sioux Indian burying 
ground, and consist of a number of bracelets, made of heavy 
copper wire one-eighth of an inch in diameter, also a number of 
bracelets varying in width from one-half to one inch, and orna- 
mented with incised lines and scrolls. Some are made of copper 
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and some are made. of silver. A large number of copper and 
silver disks two and one-fourth inches in diameter were found. 
Great quantities of beads made of bones, shell, glass and copper; 
the old hunting knife; the flint and steel which was used in mak- 
ing fire in those early days; these are all in a good state of pre- 
servation, and the collection is very valuable and complete. 


To Mr. Joseph Balo, Virginia Township, Coshocton Co., 
Ohio, we are indebted for a very large stone pestle, 15 inches in 
length, and made from variegated slate. This is the largest 
specimen made from that material that we have in the Museum. 

From Mrs. Honor Runyon, 88 West Woodruff Ave., Colum- 
bus, we have received on deposit a very old copper teapot, brought 
to Ohio in 1806, from Trenton, New Jersey, by Mr. Jonathan 
Hunt of Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

We have received from Mr. Day of Xenia, Ohio, a number 
of very good skeletons. They were procured from a mound near 
the city of Xenia. They are quite an addition to our large col- 
lection of skeletons. 


To Mr. J. M. Swank, General Manager of the American Iron 


and Steel Association, we are indebted for a fine collection of 
knives made from the first steel ever manufactured in the United 
States, and this comes from Cincinnati, Ohio. A full and inter- 
esting history of these knives will be found in chapter XLIV of 
Mr. Swank’s history of the “Manufacture of Iron in all Ages.” 

To Mr. F. M. Benner, Lisbon, Ohio, we are indebted for 
the lower mandible of the fossil Peccary, and the metacarpal bone 
of the deer. These were found in connection with a large mas- 
todon that was discovered while making excavations for the 
erection of a bridge. These specimens are interesting in two 
ways, first that they were found associated with the bones of 
the mastodon, and second that the fossil Peccary is the second 
found and recorded in the State, the first having been found near 
Chillicothe. 

From Mr. B. F. Smith of Stewart, Ohio, was received 
samples of some noted wood from every state in the union. From 
these pieces he made the gavel used at the Republican National 
Convention, at Philadelphia, June 19th, 1900. 
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We are greatly indebted to Hon. Emil Schlup of Lowell, 
Wyandot Co., Ohio, for a section of a log taken from the cabin 
of Chief Crane, the chief Indian of the Wyandot tribe. He was 
born in 1742, near Detroit, and died in 1818 near Cranetown, 
Crane Township, Wyandot Co., Ohio. He was Grand Sachem 
of his tribe and the most influential in securing the ratification of 
the Greeneville treaty which he ever after observed. 

From Hon. Eugene Lane, Columbus, Ohio, we have received 
a very large colléction of shells, fossils, and various historical 
relics. The shells were mostly collected along the Pacific sea- 
board, the historical relics were collected from all over the United 
States. These will soon be arranged in cases. 


LIBRARY. 


During the year many books and pamphlets have been re- 
ceived, both in exchange and as donations. The number of bound 
volumes received was 1,202, the number of pamphlets received 
1500, atlasses 3, maps 3. Of these 588 bound volumes were gifts, 
614 were received in exchange. The Societies and Institutions 
contributing were 126 in number, individuals 42. 

I have been ably assisted in the work of the library by Miss 
Pearl Coutellier, who has been looking after the accessions. One 
can see an appreciable increase in the volumes, during the year, 
when it is taken into consideration that not a single cent has been 
used in the purchase of volumes and all have either been donated 
us or received in exchange. 

The Society is indebted to Baker’s Art Gallery, Columbus, 
Ohio, for the following large photographs, size 22 by 28 inches: 
President William McKinley; Hon. Allen G. Thurman (life 
member and first President of the Society) ; Hon. John Sherman 
(life member and Trustee) ; Hon. Joseph B. Foraker (life mem- 
ber); President R. B. Hayes (life member and President) ; Rev. 
Dr. William E. Moore (life member, Trustee and Vice-Presi- 
dent); Ex-senator Calvin S. Brice (life member and trustee) ; 
Ex-governor Charles Foster (life member) ; Ex-governor George 
Hoadley; Ex-governor James E. Campbell; Ex-governor Asa S. 
Bushnell (life member); Dr. Edward Orton (life member) ; 
Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden (honorary and life member) ; Dr. 
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Thomas Mendenhall; Dr. James H. Canfield; Gov. George K. 
Nash (life member); Gen. R. Brinkerhoff (life member and 
President) ; E. O. Randall (life member, Trustee and Secretary). 
These are all hung on the east wall of the library. 

Prof. J. A. Bownocker, Ph.D., has presented the Society 
with a plaster bust of Dr. Edward Orton. 

During the year more than 200 students of the University 
have availed themselves of the use of this library. 

The heirs of the late Mrs. A. A. Graham, have deposited 
with the Society their library, which is composed of 91 volumes. 
A list of these volumes has been made but not accessioned. 

The following is a list of the persons who have made dona- 
tions to the library, since my last report, with the number of vol- 
umes each gave: 


BOUND 

VOLUMES 

PN Es Wns 5 6 aide Oki on Sdaw a Seles pHa ON eee Pare 38 
a= WE RIS, 6 5/0 ci aw ay o'evah dione cere wtug Tne Lope Sram eo oe a aE 1 
Pe See CONS os oa 5 sds bow Windine Sans Ao edasmusee een seere 3 
A es IC in. clack sire hb pices pe beh ak ag oie tan oa RR 50 
POOR, TAMING TF. PRR ce ori hence Reed Costa eaeeeeae ee oeea ee 1 
POE BOM Be PROMI o oes icdiao a vrvie 0's e's a ceeieae padhiras Powe ceaweaee 1 
ND Be We PR okie bee odtrescs eee kes meneeee ser tad iee 4 
Saeee:.. See SID: bok ad.sw tare oa awe woteweennceetant eeauees 1 
COOGEE WO. os nei vee dd cdwevasvdies es ecs bebe thegssanes etn 1 
CR Fe, NE as 55: vinin noch inisictan Sw wre.a's bernie Hapa een ee awk 7 
Oe We RI Khoa cidats-anstncubie aw asec ae nieuw Oe wR IAD op PAE a ee 1 
Be Ts co .0ss-bo'c che OOkan Sa sed ace he vaetes Cee eee eos 60 
Ce: Pree: EE oo) as av'dcan de vials be ewan undae eee eeoeeeamene 1 
We ES rhs nasvica bos ck eda dane cadena oneness 11 
Cok Wat.A: Tages o55 0.666005 Bike chiles obScs tls gre Donal erate eae noe 
CE TR fis oc. obs. o:d iv daw okicnGae Koebib uae ed: 55:40 eae eee 10 
Gen. Henry .A. Axline, Adj.:Gen. of State. 2. 0.0 0...0.0ccescecde ese 23 
Hon. Chas. Kinney, Secretary of State.............cccccecceeceees ‘8 
Hon. W. W. Miller, Secretary State Board of Agriculture......... 26 
Hon. W. S. Matthews, Insurance Commissioner.............+.++++ 15 
Hon. Frank S. Monnett, Attorney-General of Ohio................ 9 
Elon. W. 39: Gearteet : Ae OE Ne oes isles ne een Kase cdewbecaus 20 
Prof. C. O. Probst, Secretary State Board of Health............... 12 
Cems. Get, Th: WUE so ke docs. ns 050 ig cee chs siev snes seneatoussuers 50 
Be Wx. WES kx kann dace wacnththndet onset ba¥ein chee beaeenonen 15 
Prof. Lewis D. Bonebrake, Commissioner of Common Schools...... 15 
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BOUND 
VOLUMES 

Gen. J. Warren Keifer 

Prof. Warren K. Moorehead 

Samuel Calvin 

James M. Swank 

Miss Harriet Townsend 

Prof. J. A. Bownocker 

Gerard Fowke 

Pres. W. O. Thompson 

Hon. J. W. Knaub, Commissioner of Labor 

B. B. Herrick 

D. W. Williams 

Marshall Field 

Hon. J. J. Lentz, through the U. S. War Department 


st 


noe 
noe Oe KH Oe OS DS Oe DO 


EXCHANGES. 


The following is a list of the Publications and Institutions 
with which we interchange, showing the number of volumes 
and pamphlets we now have on hand. 

BOUND PAM- 

° VOLUMES  PHLETS 
American Museum of Natural History 10 13 : 
American Historical Association 11 
American Academy of Political and Social Science 10 1 
American Philosophical Society 7 
Academy of History and Antiquity 3 
American Catholic Historical Society 6 
American Antiquarian Society 21 
American Numismatic and Archeological Society 1 
American Antiquarian 15 
American Geographical Society 13 
American Iron and Steel Association 7 
American Catholic Historical Researches 8 
Bussy Institute 1 
Buchtel College ; 
Boston Public Library 
Buffalo Historical Society 
Buffalo Society of Natural Science 
Bowdoin Public Library 
Berea College Library 
Berkshire Historical and Scientific Society 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
Bureau of Ethnology 
Cincinnati Society of Natural History 


HAD PROHP DAD RWDHAP: 
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BOUND 
VOLUMES 
a NO Fo 5 aoa os Sens inns Sio sawed kes waldolas 1 
Chicago Historical Society 4 
Congress International d’ Anthropologie et d’ Archze- 
ologie Prehistoriques 1 
Colorado College Scientific Society 
Columbia University 
Case Memorial Library 
Connecticut Historical Society 
Colorado Scientific Society 
California Historical Society 
Chautaquan 
Cornell University 
Dedham Historical Society 
Davenport Academy of Natural Science 
Elisha Mitchell Scientific Society 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Elgin Historical and Scientific Association 
Franklin Institute 


Firelands Historical Society 

Fairfield County Historical Society 

Geneological and Biographical Society 
Geographical Club of Philadelphia 

Geographical Society of the Pacific 

Hampton Institute Library 

Harvard University Library 

Harvard University Observatory 

Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio 

Iowa State Historical Society 

Iowa Agricultural Society 

Iowa Masonic Library 

Iowa Academy of Science 

Iowa State Historical Department 

Illinois State Historical Library 

Indian Rights Association 

Johns Hopkins University 

Kansas State Historical Society 

Kansas Academy of Science 

Library Company of Philadelphia 

Long Island Historical Society 

EAUGOEe OF COMMGOIE 6.5 6 og SG vbivcalavine s¥.ces eons oe pond 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology............ 
Missouri PHsterical SOC. oo oo5. oss oa tbienasenecesen 
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BOUND 
VOLUMES 
Maine Geneological Society 
Pamaseenusetts Teistarscal. Sacicty.. «2... 60060cccsecscsccee 
Missouri Botanical Garden 
Medico—Legal Journal 
Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society 
Miami University 
Massachusetts Society Sons of American Revolution 
Minnesota Historical Library 
Montana State Historical Society 
McLean County Historical Society 
New York State Library 
New England Free Trade League 
New York Public Library 
New Haven Colony Historical Society 
Northern Indiana Historical Society 
New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools 
DOCOERGUE TEUGUOVECRL THOGIEED.. 6 oicciicc ncn dcaciee os secceccds 
New England Society City of Brooklyn 
New Hampshire Historical Society 
Newberry Library 
Numismatic and Antiquarian Society 
National Civil Service Reform League 
National League for the Protection of the Family 
New York Historical Society 
New London County Historical Society 
New Jerséy Historical Society 
Nantucket Historical Association 
Ontario Historical Society 
Oneida Historical Society 
Oberlin College Library 
Old North-West Genealogical Society 
Ohio Agricultural and Experiment Station 
Peabody Museum 
Pennsylvania Historical Society 
Pratt Institute 
Rhode Island Historical Society 
Rochester Historical Society 
Rochester Academy of Science 
Redwood Library and Athenaeum 
Smithsonian Institute 
Sound Currency 
Staten Island Natural Science Association 
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BOUND PAM- 
VOLUMES PHLETS 
State Charities Association of New York............... 2 
Southern Historical Society 
Southern California Historical Society 
Scotch-Irish Society of America 
Society of the History of the Germans in Maryland...... 
Texas Historical Association 
Trinity College Historical Society 
University of California Library 
University of Toronto Library 
University of Pennsylvania, Department of History 
University of Pennsylvania, Department of Archzology 
and Paleontology 
University of Michigan Library 
University of Chicago Press 
UnIvereity- OF. TOUiOUBe . 5 646.66 on oo aie ste dec 
United States Geological Survey 
Vineland Historical and Antiquarian Society 
Virginia Historical Society 
Wisconsin State Historical Society 
Western Reserve: Historical Society 
Wyoming Historical and Geological Society............. 
Western Reserve University 
Washington State Historical Society 
Wagner Free Institute 
Washington and Lee University 
West Virginia Historical and Antiquarian Society 
Wisconsin Academy of Science, Arts and Letters 
Yale University Library 
Yearly Meeting of Friends 


_ 


arr o 


—_ ° 
or po orp: 


5 
4 
1 
2 
3 
2 
6 
2 


In conclusion I wish to,express my appreciation of the 
encouragement and support I have received from the officers 
and members of the Society. 


June I, Igor. 





EDITORIALANA. 
VOL. X. No. 4. Eg; Roudoll JULY, 1901. 


“LAND BILL” ALLEN. 


We have been asked for the “facts” concerning “Land Bill’ Allen. 

The facts are sparse and soon stated. The fiction is ample and almost 

unprecedented. The myths and popularly ac-— 

cepted beliefs concerning Allen’s career were 

sufficient to place him in the distinguished cat- 

egory of Homer, William Tell and the “Man in 

the Iron Mask.” The curious individual known 

as “Land Bill’ Allen was George Wheaton 

Allen. He was born in Windham, Conn., May 

17, 1809, and died at Columbus, Ohio, Novem- 

ber 29, 1891, in his eighty-third year. He was, 

for a generation or more previous to his death, 

almost universally believed to have been the 

originator of the idea, the author of and the 

chief promotor of the Homestead law finally 

passed by Congress, May 20, 1862, and securing 

to certain qualified citizens the right to enter upon 160 acres of unappro- 

priated lands at $1.25 an acre and after five years’ actual residence to 

own it. Hence his sobriquet “Land Bill.” Many supposed he was in 

Congress and introduced the act. Many confounded him with congress— 

man, Senator (18387) and Governor (1873) William Allen of Ohio, who 

was widely called “Old Bill’ Allen, “Rise Up William” Allen and “Fog 
Horn” Allen. 

George Wheaton Allen was never in congress, the legislature or 

any public office great or small. He never had anything to do, in the 

remotest degree, with the Homestead Act, any of its attempted pre— 

cursors or subsequent amendments. That he was credited with being 

its father is one of those historical phenomena that proves the fruitful— 

ness of fiction and the unreliability of popular rumor. He who skeptically 

said “Teach me anything but history for that is always false,” must 

have had in mind some such incident as “Land Bill” Allen. His early 

youth was spent in New England, in Connecticut. Rhode Island and 

New York. His father was a tailor, industrious, thrifty and well to do. 

George had the benefit of a fair education and served as apprentice in his 

father’s business and later as apprentice in the printer’s trade. He came 

to Ohio in 1829 and first settled in Worthington, north of Columbus. 
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A year or two later he movea co the capital city (Columbus) and started 
a notion store in connection with which he became a peddler and auc-— 
tioneer, claiming to be the pioneer in Ohio of that calling. It was prob- 
ably about this time (1833) while engaged as a peripatetic peddler that 
he became interested in the land -bill question. On his handsomely 
appointed peddler’s wagon in conspicuous ietters was painted, “Land 
Bill Allen,” and “A home for all.”-- With this vehicle drawn by two 
horses he drove throughout the country into the southern and western 
states, crying and selling his wares, and with the tail end of his wagon 
for a “stump” proclaiming and advocating the land bill scheme. In his 
latter years he claimed, and it was believed by all and probably at last 
by himself, that he had expended some $60,000 in arousing sentiment 
for and in trying to get the Homestead Billi passed; that from a compar- 
atively rich man he became a financial wreck in behalf of his fellow: men. 
He never had any property of value, as far as can now be learned, but 
true it is that his possessions were finally reduced to a little cabin in Plain 
township (Franklin county, near New Albany) in which he lived (from 
before the war, ’61-5) until 1891, when his home was sold for taxes at 
Sheriff's. sale. The unfortunate man became a wanderer, dependent 
upon’ the generosity of friends. Efforts were made by benevolent people 
in various parts of the country for his relief. Offers of aid came from 
Chicago, Philadelphia, New York, even Oklahoma Territory and the 
Pacific coast, and the New England States. In some instances he was 
tendered admission to charitable homes. These he declined. The remit— 
tances were small and of slight avail and he -was finally compelled, a few 
months before his death, to seek shelter in the Franklin county infirmary, 
where he died on the date above given. 

His death was conspicuously and pathetically noticed by leading 
papers throughout the land. He was heralded as a hero martyr to the 
cause of humanity —“a public benefactor to whom this country owed 
a vast debt of gratitude, which, alas, was never paid; one who had 
contributed loyally to the betterment of mankind and helped thousands 
to secure property and prosperous ,homes,”’ etc., etc. His death elicited 
sympathetic messages from far and near, especially from workingmen, 
western settlers and labor societies. The representatives of organized labor 
in Columbus with laudable intent met and arranged for the funeral. They 
purchased a lot in Green Lawn Cemetery for his interment, and on the 
day of his funeral (December 2) the remains, in a casket of black cloth 
and silver mountings lay in state from 10 a. m. until 1:30 p. m. in the 
rotunda of the capitol building. This honor awarded the memory of the 
deceased is one rarely bestowed; for a generation but three other instances 
are recorded; that of President Lincoln, of Thomas Jones, the sculptor, 
and.of J: A. MacGahan, the war.correspondent. The casket of the 
deceased was covered with floral tributes. On the top rested a sheaf 
of wheat and a pillow of roses and chrysanthemums with the words in 
purple immortelles, “Home, Sweet Home.” Hundreds passed through 
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the rotunda to view the remains. The funeral services were held in the 
First Congregational Church, where before a large and interested audience 
Rev. Washington Gladden delivered an address in which he paid truthful 
but kindly tribute to the deceased. In that discourse the public were 
disabused of the prevalent credence concerning “Land Bill’ Allen. It 
is to the statements then made by Dr. Gladden and a subsequent article 
by him in “The Century,” as well as to Mr. Henry C. Filler, formerly 
Superintendent Franklin County Infirmary, that we are mainly indebted for 
the sources of this article. 

The truth concerning.George W. Allen was a revelation to the general 
public, and particularly to the community in which he had lived and was 
personally known. That he was entitled to the claims he made for 
himself concerning the land bill, was absurd, as any investigation might 
have easily established. The idea of the homestead act originated about 
the time of Allen’s birth. Many schemes were bruited abroad, and 
indeed proposed in congress, from 1814 to 1828 and then on, involving 
the granting under various conditions of portions of land for cheap or 
free settlement. Petitions from various sections of the country were from 
time to time sent to Congress in advocacy of a homestead law. In 1814 
the representative of Franklin county in Congress was: Reverend and 
Colonel (he was -both) James Kilbourne of Worthington. A sketch of 
this Congressman Kilbourne in Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Biography says: 
“The proposition to grant lands in the northwest territory to actual set- 
tlers, originated with him and as chairman of the select committee he 
drew up the bill for that purpose.” This was the first Homestead Act 
introduced in Congress. It was nearly fifty years before any such act 
became a law, but Colonel Kilbourne seems to have been the first to have 
presented the plan to the National Government. 

The granting of free homes from and on the public domain became 
a national question in 1852, when the Free Soil Democracy in their 
national convention inserted in their platform, the demand “that. public 
lands shall be granted free of cost to landless settlers,” Galusha A. 
Grow (Penn.) became the special champion of the measure in Congress. 

When George W. Allen came to Ohio, as already noted, about 1830, 
he settled in Worthington. Colonel Kilbourne was then in the Ohio 
Legislature and it is surmised that Allen got his homestead idea from 
Colonel Kilbourne, and adopted it as his own, at least that he thought 
and talked it until he regarded and believed it his own, as one 
writer says: “He assimilated the homestead idea until it was flesh of his 
flesh and bone of his bone, and it became very soon the one thing for 
which he lived and moved and had his being.’”” He not only preached it cn 
his peddling trips, but he wrote letters to prominent personages, to 
Webster, Clay and Calhoun. He printed tracts and pamphlets and dis- 
tributed theni right and left. 

He became sincerely and strenuously imbued with the belief that he 
was the “original simon pure” Homestead author and promotor. He was 
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self-deluded. It became his monomania. He was more Simplician than 
Charlatan, though a curious mixture of both. 

The Ohio legislature in 1850 enacted the Homestead Exemption 
Law—granting homestead of certain value or a certain amount of prop- 
erty exempt from the reach of creditors. Allen it was claimed was instru- 
mental in securing the passage of this law, but that is only another of the 
Allen myths. There is no evidence that he had anything to do with it. 
Indeed he is not the sort of a character to have accomplished the things 
attributed to him. He lived an aimless and largely useless life, eking 
out a mere subsistence and displaying abilities and ambitions far too 
mediocre to be influential. His auction rooms in Columbus, which were 
located on High street, near Town, were the reputed scenes of “a good 
deal of buffoonery, for our hero was not a dignified personage. In fact 
he was the butt of the wits and practical jokers of the town. His auctions 
were often very farcical performances, for articles would be run up by the 
eager bidders to the most astounding price, but the man who made the 
last bid could never be identified. But the auctioneer was always good- 
natured. He never lost his temper. He joined in the laugh which was 
raised at his expense and went on with the sale as best he could. Many 
stories are told illustrating his simplicity, his lack of ordinary shrewdness, 
the easiness with which he could be imposed upon, and the uniform 
belief is, that nothing could provoke him to resentment or malice, that 
his heart was full of kindness and his speech always friendly and gracious.” 

Such was “Land Bill’ Allen. He died friendless and alone, the 
ward of his county. At his death no relatives near or remote could be 
found. His wife had died many years before at New Albany, Franklin 
county. He doubtless innocently enjoyed the attainment and contem- 
plation of his pseudo fame. Many men have had credit for more and 
deserved less. 





THE NORTHWEST UNDER THREE FLAGS. 


Mr. George Moore, of Washington, D. C., is the author of an histor- 
ical work, recently published by Harper Brothers, entitled “The North- 
west under three flags’ (1635-1798.) It is a most admirable, accurate 
and complete resume of the history of the occupation and development 
of the great Ohio Valley from the earliest French settlements to the 
establishment of the Northwest Territory, under the famous ordinance 
of 1787. Mr. Moore recounts a delightful and thrilling story of the con- 
flicts between the aboriginal inhabitants and the Latin race (French) 
usurpers; then between the French and English and firially between the 
two divisions of the Anglo-Saxon race, the English and the Americans. 
We know of no one book that covers the movements of these import- 
ant events so compactly and clearly as does the volume of Mr. Moore. 
He is a close and careful student. He has examined in great measure 
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the original documents, and sources of information as well as consulted 
the leading authors upon the periods of which he treats. So much does 
this work contain that is pertinent to Ohio that we give space to a brief 
digest of his chapters, frequently quoting his language. 


UNDER THE FRENCH FLAG. 


Mr. Moore begins with the entrance of the “Unknown waters of the 
broad St. Lawrence,” by Jacques Cartier in 1534, under the patronage 
of Francis I, who “viewed with alarm” as the politicians say, the dis- 
coveries the English and Spanish were making in the new world. Sub- 
sequent French voyages and discoveries are passed over till that of Samuel 
Champlain (1603) “the Father of New France” who was the first white 
man to look off across the waters of Lake Huron. He planted the col- 
ony of Quebec (1608), discovered Lake Champlain, and in 1620. was 
appointed by the King (Louis XIII) Governor of Canada. Then. follow 
rapidly the western water~ discoveries (1618-42) and navigations of 
Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, Michigan and Superior by Champlain's 
associates or successors, as Brule, Nicolet and Joliet. These were the 
early days of the Jesuit Missions and the straggling and struggling settle- 
ments of New France along the great water ways from the St. Lawrence 
to the straits of Mackinac and beyond. The Indian contested the encroach- 
ment of the Frénch, but the intrepid fur trader and the zealous mis- 
sionary were not to be dislodged, though the war of the savage and the 
civilized races was to continue for a century and a half. “In the year 
1643 the entire population of New France numbered not. to ¢xceed three 
hundred souls, whereas the four colonies of. Massachusetts, ,Plymouth, 
Connecticut’ and New Haven. banded, together could count a. popula- 
tion of 24,000.” But the adventurous French merchant, like Radisson 
and dauntless missionary like Marquette, pushed on West while the New 
England colonies were growing apace on the Atlantic coast and the Eng- 
lish peltry purchasers were getting their hold on the region of Hud- 
son’s Bay. The Hudson Bay Company took corporate form about 1670 
under Charles II, whose cousin Prince Rupert and associates instituted 
the monopoly. New France therefore occupied the St. Lawrence and. 
great Lakes territory. But farther west the pious priest and peltry trader 
ventured; across lakes and by portage to the head waters of the Wiscon- 
sin river, down which they floated “till caught and whirled along by 
the on-rushing Mississippi, then accomplishing a discovery that in the 
words of Bancroft ‘changed the destinies of the nations.’”" The Mis- 
sissippi discovery was by Louis Joliet in 1673; De Soto, the Spanish 
adventurer, had penetrated the southern interior from Florida, and dis- 
covered the mouth of the Mississippi in 1541. . Louis Frontenac was ap- 
pointed gevernor general of Canada in 1678. In 1679 La Salle, in the 
Griffin, saiied the waters of Lake Erie, bearing “the royal commission 
to establish a line of forts along the great lakes whereby to hold for France 
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all that rich far country.” He looked forward to a chain of forts and 
trading posts stretching from Quebec along the Great Lakes and thence 
down the Mississippi to its mouth. In pursuance of this ambitjous aim 
La Salle passed through Lake Huron and Michigan, descended the 
Illinois river and the Mississippi to its mouth, which he reached in 1681; 
naming the valley of this river Louisiana, and claiming it for his sov- 
ereign, Louis XIV. 

An interesting chapter is devoted to the founding of the settlement 
and fort on the Detroit river by Cadillac in 1701. This was regarded 
by the King of France and governor-general of Canada, as the strategic 
point of the west. It commanded the water traffic between the lakes, and 
was the best point defensive and offensive for war operations with or 
against the Indians. For more than a century Detroit was the historic 
storm center of the northwest. 

“The daring enterprise of the French trader and the devoted heroism 
of the French missionary in their discovery of the Northwest have been 
related. Up the rapids of the St. Lawrence, through the chain of the 
vast inland seas, and down the rushing waters of the Mississippi swept 
the tide of French discovery. With the exception of a strip of land 
lying along the Atlantic and extending scarcely a hundred miles back 
into the wilderness, the continent of North America at the middle of 
the eighteenth century belonged to his most Christian majesty by the well 
recognized right of discovery and occupation. In the court of nations 
it mattered nothing that the soil was in the actual possession not of 
Frenchmen but of Indians, and that the foot of white men had never 
trod more than the smallest fraction of the country over which France 
claimed domain. While recognizing the policy of conciliating the Indians, 
France nevertheless, claimed the exclusive right to acquire from them, 
and to dispose of, the land which they occupied, and to make laws for 
the government of the country.” 


THE FRENCH -AND ENGLISH COMPETITION. 


In the year 1498, more than a third of a century before Jacques Car- 
tier’s little vessel ploughed her way up the broad St. Lawrence, the 
Cabots (John and Sebastian, under Henry VII) discovered the continent 
of North America and sailed as far as Virginia. 

“Acting under their charter to discover countries then unknown to 
Christian people, and to take possession of them in the name of the King 
of England, these bold adventurers laid the foundation of the English 
title to the Atlantic coast. It was not until the beyinning of the seven— 
teenth century, however, that France and England followed up their dis— 
coveries, and began to perfect their respective titles by actual occupa- 
tion of the regions discovered by their venturesome navigators.” 

In 1585 the picturesque Sir Walter Raleigh got permission from 
Queen Elizabeth for his Captain Richard Grenville to found an English 
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colony on Roanoke Island, in the present state of North Carolina, “the 
first English settlement established on the continent of North America.” 
This colony was abortive. In 1607 the Jamestown (Va.) colony became 
‘the first permanent English settlement in America. Under its charter 
of 1609 this company “became possessed in absolute property of the 
lands extending along the sea coast two hundred miles north and the 
same distance south from Old Point Comfort, and into the land through- 
- out from sea to sea.” Again in 1620 came the time honored Pilgrims 
under the charter of the Plymouth Company, to which had been con- 
veyed “all the lands between the fortieth and forty-eighth degrees of 
North latitude.”” In course of time the special charters of these colonies 
were either annuled or surrendered, and the title to the lands reverted 
to the crown, to be disposed of from time to time as his majesty might 
see fit, in creating colonies along the Atlantic. 

“These early grants of land, stretching from the known Atlantic 
back through unknown regions to the illusive South Sea dreamed of by 
adventurers through the ages, comprised within their infinite parallels 
all the Northwest save only the upper two-thirds of the present states of 


Michigan and Wisconsin. ‘The lines of Virginia included the lower half . 


of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois; Connecticut, by virtue of her charter, 
claimed the upper half of that territory; and Massachusetts likewise ob- 
tained the shadow of a title to the southern half of Wisconsin and of 
the lower peninsula of Michigan.. However, it was not until the treaty 
of 1762 brought these regions within the actual possession of the British 
crown that the claims of Connecticut and Massachusetts could be made 
even upon paper. New York, too, had unsubstantial claims to the Ohio 
country, based on the conquests of its allies,» the Iroquois.” 

Virginia seemed to be the center that attracted the most enterpris- 
ing English colonists, and to have sent forth the ventursome settlers into 
the northwest. Virginia was cn the frontier lines of westward pioneer 
emigration. 


FIRST OHIO COMPANY. 


The year 1748 found George Washington making surveys in the 
Shenandoah Valley, and obtaining his first experience of border life and 
border people. ‘‘In this year 1748, while the rich lands of the garden of 
Virginia were being laid off and populated, the enterprising men of the 
colony put their heads together to secure the territory beyond the Alle- 
ghanies, but still within the chartered limits of the province. The prime 
mover in the scheme was Thomas Lee, the president of his majesty’s 
Virginia council, and with him were associated, among others, Lawrence 
and Augustine Washington, half brothers of George. The London part- 
rer was Thomas Hanbury, a merchant of wealth and influence. Taking 
the name of the 


« 
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OHIO COMPANY, 


the associates presented to the king a petition for half a milliom 
acres of land on the south side of the Ohio river, between 
the Monongahela and the Kanawha rivers, with the privilege of 
selecting a portion of the lands on north side. Two hundred 
thousand acres were to be taken up at once; one hundred families 

were to be seated within seven years, and a fort was to be built as a ~ 
protection against hostile Indians. The king readily assented to a pro- 
position which promised an effective and inexpensive means of occupy- 
ing the Ohio Valley, which was claimed by the French by right of dis- 
covery and occupation. These claims France was just then in a mood 
to make good.” “Before the company’s agent could take the field, France 
had decided upon her course of action. While the French government, 
cither at home or in Canada, could do little to prevent individual Eng- 
lish traders from wandering at will through the forest towns, the forma- 
tion of the Ohio Company under royal sarction, proposing as it did to 
carve a half million acres out of what the French regarded as their 
domain, was not a matter to be tossed to and fro like a shuttlecock between 
the Cabinet at Versailles and the Cabinet at St. James.” 


CELORON DE BIENVILLE, 


The French proceeded to take the only course open to them. They 
occupied the Ohio Valley in force. Preliminary to more active military 
operations, the Chevalier Celoron de Bienville, at the command of Galis- 
soniere, commander in chief of New France, was sent to take personal 
possession of the Ohio. Celoron with a band of more than two hundred 
French officers and Canadian soldiers and boatmen, proceeded “along the 
shores of the fitful Lake Erie, and the flotilla of twenty-three birch. bark 
canoes skimmed its rapid way during the summer of 1749. Striking across 
the country to Lake Chautauqua, the barks were launched on that water 
and thence a path was found to the headwaters of the Allegheny river. 
Floating down the Ohio the fleet stopped now to treat with the Indians, 
and to tack upon some tree or again to bury at the mouth of some trib- 
utary a head plate inscribed with the flower-de-luce, and bearing a legend 
to the effect that thus the French renewed their possession of the Ohio 
river, and of all those rivers that -flow into it, as far as their sources, the 
same as was enjoyed or ought to have been enjoyed by the preceding 
kings of France,” etc. Dropping into slang, this tin plate posting was the 
“lead pipe cinch” of the Gauls. : 

From the Ohio the party of occupation made its way up the Miami 
to Lake Erie and thence to Quebec. In many Indian villages Celoron 
found English traders. These he sent back to the colonies with warnings 
not to again trespass upon French territory. 
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CHRISTOPHER GIST. 


Nothing daunted by the theatrical expedition of Celeron, the Ohio 
Company, in Septeniber, 1750, called from his home on the Yadkin that 
shrewd and hardy pioneer, Christopher Gist. No better selection could 
have been made. Gist’s instructions directed him “to go out as soon as 
possible to the westward of the great mountains, in order to search out 
and discover the lands upon the Ohio River and other adjoining branches 
of the Mississippi down as low as the Great Falls thereof.” He was to 
observe the ways and passes from the mountains, the width and depth of 
the rivers, what nations of Indians inhabited the lands, whom they 
traded with and of what they dealt. In particular he was to mark all the 
good level lands so that they might be easily found, for it was the pur- 
pose of the Ohio Company to go all the way down to the Mississippi, if 
need be, in order not to take mean broken land. Gist ‘set out from 
Colonel Cresap’s on the Potomac in Maryland and followed the old Indian 
path up the Juniata. He was twenty-one days reaching the Seneca Village 
of Logstown on the Ohio, eighteen miles below Pittsburgh. At Beaver 
Creek Gist fell in with Barney Curran, an Ohio Company trader, and 
together they crossed the country to the Muskingum, where they found an 
Indian town of a hundred families over which was flying the English flag 
raised there by George Croghan, who welcomed Gist. Gist then pro- 
ceeded to the Scioto Creek, where they came to a Delaware Village, and 
at the mouth of which they found the Shawnees. Gist, accompanied by 
Croghan, then turned north and after a journey of one hundred and fifty 
miles, came to the town of Tawightwi, afterwards known as Piqua on the 
Miami, in the present Ohio county of Miami. It was then the capital 
of the powerful western confederacy, the strongest Indian town in that 
part of the continent. Gist proceeded down the Scioto and then down the 
Ohio nearly to the present site of Louisville, whence he returned home 
through the valley of Cuttawa, or Kentucky. In June, 1752, the Indians 
met Gist and the Virginian Commissioners at Logstown, and in spite of 
the French intrigues made a treaty whereby the Ohio Company was 
allowed to make settlements south of the Ohio and to build a fort at the 
forks of that river. Thus far the project of the Ohio Company had fair 
prospects. The Indians were well disposed to the English, and colonial 
traders overrun the entire country from the very gates of Montreal to the 
Mississippi, but the French were not idle, and Celoron, now command- 
ant at Detroit, in 1752, was ordered to drive the English traders from 
the Miami Villages and thus to realize his occupation of the Ohio country 
in 1749. Meanwhile Duquesne, one of ‘the most distinguished French 
generals in the war then waging in the colonies between the French and 
the English, prepared to cut off the English from the Ohio country, and 
early in the spring of 1753, with a mixed force of English troops, Cana- 
dians and Indians, numbering not far from 1500, .set out from Montreal 
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and in due time reached the harbor of Lake Erie, then known as Presqu 
*Isie, now known as Erie. There he built a post, then advancing they 
built another at La Bouef Creek and a third at Venango on the Allegheny. 


GOVERNOR DINWIDDIE OF VIRGINIA. 


Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia, who had become a member of. the 
Ohio Company, was not slow to see that the plans of the corporation would 
come to nothing.if once the French were allowed to reach the Ohio. 
He resolved to send a messenger to ascertain the force of the French and 
to deliver to their commanding officer the demand of Virginia that all 
French troops be withdrawn from the country included within the char- 
tered limits of that colony. The messenger selected for this delicate and 
arduous task was Major George Washington, then a sedate youth of 
twenty-one, who had held the position of Adjutant General in the Vir- 
ginia malitia since he was nineteen. Washington left Mt. Vernon, secured 
the services of Christopher Gist and proceeded to Logstown, where they 
met the Half King of the Six Nations, who had previously told the 
French that they had no business in that country. As between the 
French and the English, the Indians might well side with the former, 
(says Mr. Moore); because the French never contemplated the posses— 
sion and cultivation of the lands, but merely the establishment of trading 
stations. The French proposed to trade with the Indians, the English 
colonies proposed to dispossess them. Eventually the English policy 
came to be but a continuation of the French, while the policy of the 
colonists was either to acquire by purchase or by force and to bring under 
cultivation of the lands that formed the hunting grounds of the Indians. 
It may be admitted that the French policy was more just to the Indian; 
but the Scotch-Irish, the Germans, the Swiss and the other people of 
Europe, escaping the intolerable conditions of the Old World, could not 
be stopped in their rush to make homes for themselves in the fertile 
wilderness of America. Moreover, there was much truth in the reply 
of the French commander to the Half King, that the land did not belong 
to the Indians, for the French ltad taken possession of the Ohio while 
the present tribes were dwelling elsewhere. The Indians (then inhab- 
itating that section) had come there since the French discoveries and 
claims. The tribes were at war with one another. “To maintain the 
richest lands on earth as a game preserve for a few savages, when 
hundreds of thousands of civilized beings were seeking homes and 
liberty might be theoretical justice, but certainly was not consistent 
with the strongest impulse of human nature.” On December 4th, (1753), 
Washington and his party, attended by the Hali King and other chiefs, 
reached Venango, an old Indian town near the junction of French Creek 
and the Allegheny. Here were more parleyings betweew the Virginians, 
the French and the Indians. Washington’s journal of this expedition to 
the Ohio being sent to the Lords of Trade and by them published in 
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‘England, aroused the nation to a sense of the peril in which English terri- 
tory was placed by the advance of the French. The immediate result was 
-an order from the Lords of Trade addressed to the governors of the colo— 
nies to meet and consult and take united action against the encroachments 
‘of the French and to renew their covenant with the Six Nations. Governor 
Dinwiddie at the same time put Virginia under war footing, and shortly 
the war was well on, the details of which we cannot follow, though 
‘interesting. This order of the London Lords of Trade to the colonies to 
unite was an unwitting suggestion of their power in union, and Benjamin 
Franklin, at the convention in Albany, presented a well worked out plan 
tfor the definite union of the colonies under a governor to be appointed 
by the crown. And now (February, 1755) General Edward Braddock 
appeared on the Potomac, as the commander in chief of His Majesty’s 
‘forces in America, and marched with his army towards Fort Duquesne, 
which he arrogantly asserted he would easily take and drive the French 
-back to Montreal. 


BRADDOCK’S DEFEAT. 


{ 
The result is school boy history; how the French, Canadians and 


Indians, a motely mixture under the command of De Beaujeu, met and 
ignominiously defeated Braddock, who, happily for his fame, found a 
brave death amid disgraceful defeat. Braddock’s failure was the begin- 


ning of the fame of Washington, who fought by his side in that memor- 
able encounter. The defeat of Braddock brought down upon the defen- 
sive settlers the stealthy raids of the relentless savages who with fire and 
scalping knife would drive the frontier back to the Atlantic. Throughout 
the Indian towns af the Ohio were distributed the captive wives and 
‘children of the murdered backwoodsmen. 


UNDER THE ENGLISH FLAG. 


Then followed the expeditions of Johnson and Shirley which were 
scarcely more fortunate than that of Braddock. Desperate was now 
becoming the situation for the English power in America, and in Europe 
matters were still worse. But the tide finally turned; the Anglo-Saxon 
was to win. Wolfe’s brave victory at Quebec, followed by the capitula— 
tion of Montreal (September, 1760) gave with it the dominion of the 
Northwest from the St. Lawrence to the Mississippi; the transfer of power 
in the Northwest from the French to the English flag. But far away 
from the scene of hostilities, the little French colony at Detroit, stolidly 
continued on its accustomed way regardless of coming changes. In the 
recesses of the Northwest the French, aided by the Indians, still disputed 
the territory with.the invading English. 
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CONSPIRACY OF PONTIAC. 


Mr. Moore then devotes an interesting chapter to the Pontiac con- 
spiracy and war. Pontiac, a North American Indian chief of the Ottawa 
tribe, was the staunchest ally of the French? In 1762, he formed a coal- 
ition of many western tribes, which, at his instigation, attacked various 
English garrisons and western settlements. He besieged Detroit without 
success in 1763, the same year that the treaty of peace was signed at 
Paris between the English and the French, which treaty closed the Seven 
Years War, or the French and Indian War, as it was known in British 
America. The result of this war to England was the cession by France 
of her American possessions to the English nation. Canada became 
an English possession, the province of Quebec was created, and a 
military rule of eleven years followed, when in 1774, the Quebec Act 
was passed, extending the Quebec province to the Ohio and Mississippi. 
The English home government decided, as one of the results of their new 
acquisition, “that within their respective colonies, governors and councils 
might dispose of the crown lands to settlers, but no governor or com— 
mander in chief should presume, upon any pretense whatever, to grant 
warrants of survey or pass patents for lands beyond the bounds of their 
respective governments, and until the King’s pleasute should be further 
known, the lands beyond the heads or sources of any of the rivers which 
fall into the Atlantic, were especially reserved to the Indian tribes for 
hunting grounds. The valley of the Ohio and the country about the 
Great Lakes was not open to settlement or to purchase without special 
leave and license, and all other persons who had either wilfully or inad- 
vertently seated themselves upon any land within the prohibited zone 
between the Allegheny and the southern limits of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s territory, were warned to remove themselves from such settle- 
ments. In order to put a stop to the ‘great frauds and abuses that had 
been committed in purchasing lands from the Indians to the great preju— 
dice of our interests and to the great dissatisfaction of the Indians, and to 
convince the Indians of the justice and determined resolution to remove 
all reasonable cause of discontent,’ no private purchases of Indian lands 
within the colonies were to be allowed, but all such Indian lands must 
first be purchased by the representatives of the crown from the Indians in 
open assembly. Trade with the Indians was to be free and open to all 
British subjects, but every trader was to be required to take out a license 
and to give security to observe such regulations as might be made for 
the regulation of such trade. Fugitives from justice found within the 
Indian lands were to be seized and returned to the settlements for trial.” 

“Such was the first charter of the northwest, if charter is the correct 
word to apply to an instrument that created a forest preserve and pro- 
vided merely for the apprehension and deportation of rogues and tres— 
passers.” 
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To the new provinces was held out the hope that in time they might 
grow into the status of colonies each with their popular assembly 
instead of an appointive council, and within their borders English law 
was to prevail, but the northwest was to be treated simply as the roaming 
place of savages. While the partition of North America was engaging the 
attention of the three great nations of Europe, the people of the colonies 
were eager to occupy the new regions won by their valor. The members 
of the Ohio Company, whose enterprise had been rudely checked by the 
French occupation of lands patented to them, at once set about estab- 
lishing their rights. To this end, Colonel Thomas Cresap made over-— 
tures to the chivalric 

HENRY BOUQUET, 

the British commander at Fort Pitt. He wished also to enlist Bouquet 
in the enterprise of the Ohio Company. Bouquet pointed out that the 
British engaged not to settle the lands beyond the Allegheny and that 
no settlements on the Ohio could be permitted until the consent of the 
Indians could be procured, and Bouquet further issued at Fort Pitt 
(October 30, 1761) a proclamation in which, after referring to the 
treaty which preserved as an Indian hunting ground country to the 
west of the Alleghenies, he forbade either settlements or hunting in the 
western country unless by special permission of the commander-in-chief 
or by the governor of one of the provinces. As might be expected, Bou- 
quet’s proclamation gave rising uneasiness in Virginia, as it seemed to 
obstruct the resettling of lands which had been taken up by patent under 
his majesty and from which the settlers had been driven back by the 
late war. Bouquet was bound to keep the “vagabonds and outlaws,” 
as he called them, out of the Indian territory, claiming that this was not 
only in accordance with the treaty, but for the express purpose of quieting 
the Ohio Indians by confirming to them the right to occupy their lands 
north of that river, and Bouquet was justified in using all means in his 
power to compel the observance of the contract, but the task was beyond 
the ability of any commander. Meanwhile, the Indians throughout the 
Northwest had become aroused at the encroachments of the whites and 
were prepared to defend their country against the invaders. Indeed they 
besieged and secured several of the forts occupied by the English, and 
an encounter took place between the English troops under Bouquet and 
the Indians at Bushy Run, which made Bouquet the hero of the fron- 
tiersmen and brought to his standard innumerable volunteers for an 
expedition to the Ohio towns. In October, 1764, Bouquet’s military 
expedition set out from Logstown. Turning to the west, his little army 
entered the Indian country, a region of trackless forests, filled with 
unknown numbers of the subtlest savages east of the Mississippi. Mr. 
Moore then gives a detailed account of Bouquet’s expedition to the Mus-— 
kingum and his encounters with the Seneca, Delaware, Shawnee, Ottawa, 
Chippewa and Wyandotte Indians and his return to Fort Pitt. Bouquet’s 
expedition was followed by the voyage of discovery of 
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GEORGE CROGHAN 


to the Illinois country in the summer of 1765. Croghan’s mission to the 
Illinois having paved the way for the peaceful occupation of the British, 
Captain James Sterling and a hundred Highlanders descended the Ohio; 
and five years after the surrender of Detroit, on October 10, 1765, St. 
Ange de Bellevive, commander of the French at Fort Chartres, had 
the mournful honor and secret relief of hauling down the last French 
flag in the Northwest. Then follows the disputes and conflicting claims 
of the Six Nations in the east and the other Indian tribes of-the west 
for the title or right to the lands between the Allegheny and the Ohio. 


FORT STANWIX COUNCIL. 


Finally in September, 1768, a great council was held at Fort Stanwix, 
on the present site of Rome, New York. There the representatives of 
the English government and the various Indian tribes came to an agree- 
ment that for six thousand dollars in money and goods, the Indian title 
to Kentucky, West Virginia and the western portion of Pennsylvania 
should be transferred to the English crown. Thus the way opened for a 
new colony beyond the Alleghenies. But the Indians occupying portions of 
the ceded lands were reluctant to yield possession and border conflicts 
ensued, particularly along the Virginia and Kentucky frontier. 


DUNMORE’S WAR. 


A considerable number of Virginians had settled along the Ohio 
below Fort Pitt, thereby encroaching on the lands of the Delawares and 
' Shawnees. Dispute also arose between Pennsylvania and Virginia as to 
their dividing line. The Indian border war finally burst forth in 1774, 
when Governor Dunmore of Virginia placed himself at the head of a body 
of troops and with General Andrew Lewis in subordinate command, 
proceeded to the banks of the Kanawha near Point Pleasant, where they 
with eleven hundred men, met the allied Indians led by the Shawnee 
Chief Cornstalk. After a desperate all-day battle, one-fifth of the whites 
were either killed or wounded, while the Indians withdrew with a loss 
of about forty killed. Eager to follow up his dearly bought victory, 
General Lewis crossed the Ohio and marched his army to the Pickaway 
Plains whither he had been summoned by Lord Dunmore. Lewis de- 
manded a peace treaty. The great Mingo chief, Logan, refused to enter 
the council and when Lord Dunmore summoned him, he sent as a reply 
that famous speech which has been the model for each subsequent gen- 
eration of school boys. Cornstalk’s counsel prevailed and the Indians 
submitted to peace. 
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QUEBEC BILL. 


The British policy of maintaining the Northwest as an Indian hunt- 
ing ground was a failure, moreover, evén such law abiding citizens as 
Washington never took seriously the prociamation of 1763, as prohibit- 
ing settlements beyond the mountains, but steadfastly maintained that the 
Ohio country was within the chartered limits of Virginia. In the treaty 
of 1763 Great Britain acknowledged a limit to the western extension of 
her sea board colonies, by accepting the Mississippi river as the boun- 
dary of her American possessions. The Atlantic colonies acceded to this 
curtailment of their western limits; but when by the King’s proclamation 
which followed, the colonies found themselves confined to the seaward 
slope of the Appalachians, their western extension made crown territory 
to be given over to the uses of the Indians, there were signs of discon- 
tent. To keep the opposition within bounds and once more to apply a 
territorial check, the Quebec Bill in 1774 was passed by Parliament, by 
which the Northwest territory was partially taken from the colonies and 
placed under the jurisdiction of the crown with certain obnoxious features 
of control. Under the provision of the act Detroit was made the capital 
of the territory northwest of the Ohio, and civil officers were selected 
according to the spoils system then at its height in England. This Que- 
bec Act was one of the factors that caused the Revolution. In spite of 
petitions to repeal it, it continued in operation until 1791, when a new 
government was given to Quebec and Canada was divided into Upper 
and Lower Canada. Then follows the American Revolution, which it is 
not the province of Mr. Moore to follow in detail. He confines himself 
to the events in and effecting the Northwest, and the part played by the 
Indians and the frontiersmen who were prominent, like the Girtys, 
(Simon, James and George), and McKee and others. In the Revolu- 
tion Virginia took the lead, which she had always taken in the western’ 
region and her expedition under } 


GEORGE ROGERS CLARK, 


rendered it easier for the American Commissioners, who negotiated the 
treaty of 1782, to include this ample domain within its American Union. 
Clark saw that so long as the British held Detroit, Kaskaskia, Vincennes 
and the commanding forts, so long would England be able to keep up 
an effective warfare along the rear of the colonies. Under instructions 
of Governor Patrick Henry, of Virginia, George Rogers Clark raised an 
armament of some two hundred volunteérs and woodsmen, and in May, 
1778, started on his famous campaign, which took his party amid many 
perils and adventures through the northwest. He took from the English 
Kaskaskia and Vincennes, relieved Cahokia and invaded the country of 
the Shawnees and defeated the Miamis. It was the conquest of Illinois 
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for the colonists. To his wise valor and military genius was due more 
than to any other the securing of the Northwest to the new republic. 
Clark’s capture of Vincennes and the Illinois posts paralyzed the Eng- 
lish efforts to carry on an offensive campaign on the frontier of the United 
States and confined their efforts to petty warfare in the shape of Indian 
raids against the Ohio and Kentucky settlements. 


SPAIN’S CLAIMS. 


Spain takes a hand in the affairs of this period. In 1779 she declared 
war against England and seized the English posts of Natchez, Baton 
Rouge and Modbile;. and these stations, together with St. Louis, gave 
Spain practically the control of the Mississippi Valley. The records of 
the Americans during these events are not free from stain, as must be 
acknowledged in the massacre of the Moravian Indians at Gnadenhutten 
by the soldiers of Colonel David Williamson in 1782. The warlike torture 
and death of Colonel William Crawford by the Indians, near Upper 
Sandusky, in the same year, was one of the savage retaliations, not with- 
out some justification. 

The end of the American Revolution (1783) did not settle all the 
difficulties of the situation in the northwest. England had neglected to 
provide for her Indian allies, who had devoted themselves to her cause. 
England refused to surrender the northwestern posts according to the 
terms of peace. She insisted on hoiding the posts to protect ber fur trade 
with the Indians, and as a guarantee to secure the claims of the Loyalists 
who were to be indemnified for their losses. By the retention of these 
frontier posts, England forced the United States into Indian wars that 
continued even to the close of the war of 1812. Moreover, the Indians 
regarded the country between the Ohio and the Great Lakes as their own 
territory, within which no European power had rights. Neither France 
nor England, they claimed, had ever acquired title, hence they could 
pass none. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


No one appreciated this situation better than President Washington, 
who was himself .a large owner of Ohio lands, but whose concern for the 
expansion and strengthening of the nation was of such a character as 
to make his personal interests not a bias, but simply a means of knowl- 
edge. More closely than any other man then living he had been identified 
with the beginnings of western conquests. As a young man he had played 
a large part in wresting the northwest from France; and now in his 
maturer years he was to direct those forces which were forever to bind 
that territory to the United States. 
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THE NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 


The result of the American Revolution gave the great northwest to 
the United States, but at once opened many conflicting claims between the 
states as to respective rights to the newly acquired territory. For-be it 
remembered the original states had charters for the land as far west as 
it might go. It was now proposed that the various states yield to the new 
national government these western claims; which the government might 
sell for the common good and out of which new states might be created. 
This cession on the part of the various states followed, and the great 
territory of the northwest was government domain subject to later dis- 
position. 


UNDER THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


“How the French discovered and possessed the Northwest; how 
England wrested New France from her ancient enemy; how George 
Rogers Clark made partial conquest of the territory for Virginia; how 
the treaty-makers won extensive boundaries for the new nation; and 
how at the instance of Maryland, the claimant state, and especially Vir- 
ginia, by ‘the most marked instance of a large and generous self-denial,’ 
made cession of their lands to the general government—all these things 
have been told., It now remains to discover how this vast empire larger 
than any country in Europe save Russia, was to be governed and peopled. 
For the most part this immense region was an unbroken wilderness;. 
but tales of the richness of its alluvial soil, and its accessibility by means 
of noble streams and great inland seas, had caught the ear of people 
made restless by the possibilities opened up by a magnificent peace at- 
tained after a prolonged and wasting war.” 

On July 13, 1787, Congress passed the famous ordinance establish- 
ing the Northwest Territory and its government. 

“On the very day that Virginia made cession of her claims, Thomas 
Jefferson came forward in Congress with a plan for the government of the 
ceded territory. There were still three obstacles in the way of exercising 
jurisdiction: First, there were controversies with Spain as to the west- 
ern boundary and the navigation of the Mississippi. Second, England 
still held military possession of the frontiers; and third, the ceded ter- 
ritory was occupied by numerous hostile tribes of Indians. With the 
exception of the reservations made as to territory by Virginia, and as to 
both territory and jurisdiction by Connecticut, the United States suc- 
ceeded alike to the jurisdiction and to the title to unoccupied lands. That 
is to say, the power to grant vacant lands within the ceded territory, a 
power that had formerly resided in the crown, or the proprietary gov- 
ernments created by the crown, now passed, by reason of the state ces- 
sion, into the possession of the government of the United States; and to 
the general government belonged the exclusive right to extinguish, either 
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by purchase or by conquest, the Indian title of occupancy. It is import- 
ant to remember this fact, as it is the key to the otherwise perplexing. 
subject of Northwestern affairs.” 
It is not necessary to recite the well known history and nature of the 
1787 ordiriance. 
THE (SECOND) OHIO COMPANY. 


The first Ohio Company organized in 1749, as we have seen, never 
came to fruition in its plans. Its schemes and efforts were lost in the 
current of events with which it unsuccessfully struggled. 

The war of the Revolution ended, Rufus Putnam returned to the little 
Rutland, Massachusetts, farm-house, that today stands as a memorial of 
him, there to scheme and plan the building, not of fortifications, but of 
a state—“A new state west of the Ohio,” as Timothy Pickering puts it. 
In 1783 Putnam sent to Washington a petition to Congress signed by 
228 officers, who prayed for the location and survey of the Western lands; 
and the next year Washington writes his old friend that he has tried in 
vain to have Congress take action. Appointed one of the surveyors of 
the Northwestern lands, Putnam sent General Tupper in his stead; and 
on the return of the latter from Pittsburg, the two spent a long Jan- 
uary night in framing a call to officers and soldiers of the war, and all 
other good citizens of Massachusetts who desired to find new homes an 
the Ohio. On March 4, 1786, the Ohio Company was formed at the 
“Bunch of Grapes” tavern in Boston; and Putnam, Reverend Manassalf 
Cutler, and General Samuel H. Parsons were made the directors. The 
winter was spent in perfecting the plan; then Parsons was sent to New 
York to secure a grant of lands and the passage of an act for a govern— 
ment. He failed. Putnam now turned to his fellow-director, Cutler. 
On July 27 Cutler found himself the possessor of a grant of five million 
acres of land, one-half for the Ohio Company, and one-half for a private 
speculation which became known as the Scioto Purchase. 

While the officers of the new territory were virtually settled upon at. 
this time, it was not until October 5 that Congress elected Arthur St. 
Clair governor; James M. Varnum, Samuel Holden Parsons, and John: 
Armstrong, judges; and Winthrop Sargent, secretary; subsequently John 
Cleves Symmes took the place of Mr. Armstrong, who declined the 
appointment. ; 

On August 29, Dr. Cutier met the directors and agents.of the Ohio 
Company at the “Bunch of Grapes” tavern to report that he had made 
a contract with the Board of Treasury for a million dollars’ “worth of 
lands at a net price of seventy-five cents an acre; that the lands were to 
be located on the Ohio, between the Seven Ranges platted under the 
direction of Congress and the Virginia lands, that lands. had been re- 
served by the government for schcol and university purposes, according 
to the Massachusetts. plan; and that bounty lands might be located within 
the tract. The next day the plat of a city on the Muskingum was settled 
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upon, and proposals for saw mill and corn mill sites were invited from 
prospective settlers. So it happened that the future State of Ohio was 
planned in a Boston tavern. 

On April 1, 1778, the Ohio Company embarked at Youghiogheny. 
The flotilla consisted of the forty-five ton galley Adventure, afterwards 
appropriately rechristened the Mayflower; the Adelphia, a three-ton ferry, 
and three log canoes. A week’s journey down the river Ohio brought them 
to their landing place, known as Marietta, at the mouth of the Muskingum 
and on the eastern side of that stream at its junction with the Ohio. First 
to greet them was the famous Captain Pipe, a Delaware Indian, and with 
him came the garrison from Fort Harmar to give a continental welcome 
to the home makers. On the morning of the 9th of July following, the 
boom of a boat’s gun woke the echoes between the forest lined banks 
of the broad Ohio in honor of the arrival at the capital of the Governor 
of the Northwest Territory, General Arthur St. Clair. He was accom- 
panied by ‘other leading officials of the New Northwestern territorial 
government. 


CONQUEST OF THE NORTHWEST POSTS. 


The Indians of the Northwest of Ohio and Illinois (to be) disputed 
the ingress of the white man. The expedition and failure of General 
Josiah Harmar; the brief campaign and defeat of General Arthur St. 
Clair are events not glorious in western annals and are soon told. Mr. 
Moore’s book closes with the campaign of the brave and brilliant General 
Anthony Wayne who was chosen by Washington to retrieve the misfor— 
tunes of Harmar and St. Clair. The story of Wayne’s movements and 
achievements has been often told. The result of the victory of Faller 
Timbers (near Toledo) was the treaty of Greenville. There Wayne 
was visited by the various chiefs to whom he explained that the United 
States had conquered Great Britain, and were entitled to the possession of 
the Lake posts; that the new American government was anxious to make 
peace with the Indians; to protect them in the possession of abundant 
hunting grounds which would be apportioned to them, and to compen- 
sate them for the lands needed by the white settlers. The Indians finally 
acceded and the Greenville Treaty was accomplished. Though this treaty 
yielded to the Americans the territory mainly of the Northwest, portions 
of the tries subsequently sought the aid of the Canadian English to 
regain their hunting grounds, or assist them in the desperate but impos- 
sible effort to stay the westward tide of American civilization. But these 
efforts were futile, and the culmination of the war of 1812 forever sealed 
the fate of England in the new territory and took away the last hope of 
the Redman that he might again possess the Ohio Valley. 
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BLENNERHASSET REDIVIVUS. 


The Century for July (1901) contains an article by Therese Blenner- 
hassett Adams on “The True Story of Harman Blennerhassett.” The 
author very briefly recites the history of the Blennerhassetts who built 
that magnificent mansion on the historic island in the Ohio near Belpre 
in the year 1798.* The article is valuable historically as authentically 
stating that the main, if not sole cause of the departure from Ireland 
and emigration to America of the Blennerhassets, was their social 
ostracization, owing to the fact that the wife of Harman Blennerhassett 
was his niece. 

“Early in 1796-Harman Blennerhassett, then thirty-one years old, 
married in England Miss Margaret Agnew, daughter of Captain Robert 
Agnew of Howlish, County Durham, a young lady of eighteen. Her 
father was lieutenant governor of the Isle of Man, and a son of General 
James Agnew of American Revolutionary fame.” The mother of Mar. 
garet Agnew was Catherine, one of the sisters of Harman Blenner- 
hassett. For this cause she (Margaret) was disinherited. The young 
lady was absent at school; her uncle (Harman) was sent to take her 
home; instead of doing so he married her. He was thirty-one. The fam-— 
ilies on both sides—the Agnews and the Blennerhassets, forever after- 
wards turned their backs upon the eloping couple. Harman broke the 
entail established by his father Conway Blennerhassett, and sold his 
share of the estate to Thomas Mullin, afterward Lord Ventry. He re- 
ceived $160,000 in money. Besides this he was the recipient of an 
income of $6600 and more, which belonged te the entailed estate as 
a separate portion, which could not be transferred and the use of which 
he had until death. 

The connection of Blennerhassett with the Burr expedition is not dis— 
cussed at any length. It is’ only admitted that Blennerhassett became 
heavily involved financially in the schemes of Burr. “Blennerhassett’s 
reason” says the author, “for joining Burr was not that of adventure, 
but to remove himself farther from those who knew him. He had family 
friends who respected him through the position he occupied in his own 
country. Among those who knew the sad story of his life, there were 
not many on this side of the water, but the dread was with him always 
that the truth would become known to his children.” 

Therese Blennerhassett Adams repudiates the generally promulgated 
account of the extreme poverty and desolate “taking off” of both Harman 
and Margaret Blennerhassett. “The abject-poverty tales of Blennerhas— 
sett and his family serve well the purpose of romance but not of fact, 
because they are untrue.” Blennerhassett was well cared for till his death, 
which occurred at Port Pierre, Island of Guernsey, February 2, 1831. 
Margaret died June 16, 1842, in her sixty-fourth year “in the house 
she herself rented and paid for” at 75 Greenwich Street, New York. 








* See Volume I, page 127, Publications Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society. 
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A DREAM OF EMPIRE. 


One of the most successful additions to the list of historical novels 
of the day is “A Dream of Empire or the House of Blennerhassett,” 
by William Henry Venable, author of “A History of the United States,” 
etc. Mr. Venable is a resident of Cincinnati, a literateur and scholar well 
known throughout the country. His little volume published by Dodd, 
Mead and Company is a most entertaining narrative of the Blennerhassets 
in America; their residence on the island in the Ohio, the Burr Expedi- 
tion, the pathetic and tragic termination of the romantic and strange 
career of Harman Blennerhassett and his beautiful and fascinating wife 
Margaret. Mr. Venable has accomplished his purpose admirably. He has 
told the story of his subject clearly and most interestingly. He’ has 
adhered closely to the historical events and yet has infused enough of 
poetic and dramatic imagination to add a “fictional charm” so to speak to 
the cold truth upon which his work is based. His delineations of the 
‘characters of both Harman and Margaret Blennerhassett, of Aaron Burr 
and General Wilkinson are splendid literary portraitures—natural and 
well sustained. The humorous character of Plutarch Byle is an exquisite 
creation of an amusing and original personage who delightfully relieves 
the reader of tedium or danger of weariness over the continuation of cal- 
amities that befall the leading dramatis personae. Mr. Venable chose a 
most fitting theme for his historical taste and literary ability. One can 
get no better idea of the people and incidents of the Blennerhassett episode 
than by reading Professor Venable’s little volume. It has the atmos-— 
phere and rehabilitated’ environment of the times in which it is located. 





EARLY HISTORY OF AUGLAIZE COUNTY. 


Professor J. D. Simkins, Superintendent Public Schools, St. Marys, 
Ohio, is the producer of a little volume with the above title. Professor 
Simkins has done a good thing. His book is accurate, reliable, concise, 
packed with well settled information and put so as to be valuable to the 
general reader and useful as a text book for the student. It presents 
just the sort of material, in just the right manner, that our young people 
ought to get. Professor Simkins goes back a good ways into the dim 
and misty past “before man came into the world.” He tells briefly of the 
“shell people,” the “Cave men,” the “Mound Builders”; “prehistoric 
Indians ;” the different stone ages, polished, rough and tough; gives 
us much concerning the life and pursuits of the Indians and a most 
excellent and extended description of the various Indian tribes, particu- 
larly the Miamis, Wyandots and Shawnees, that inhabited Auglaize 
county. This part of Mr. Simkins’ work is of interest to any student of 
‘Ohio or of the Indian people. The author also presents in chronological 
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order the numerous and important historical events that transpired in 
his county. The little book is illustrated and has a large folding map 
of the territory which it treats. Auglaize county was a sort of geogra- 
phical and historical pivotal point in Ohio. It was the chief gate way 
for Indians and whites between Lake Erie and the Ohio river for sixty- 
five years (1749-1814). “The reader should remember that the Maumee 
rises in the southern part of our county (Auglaize) south of Wapakoneta 
and flows north into Lake Erie and that the Great Miami rises a few miles 
further east and flows south into the’Ohio. The source of :the St. Mary 
is really the source of the Maumee. Boats can ply on the Miami from 
our county to the Ohio and on the Maumee from here to Lake Erie.” 
With only a few miles of portage there was water passage from the Erie 
to the Ohio. 





OHIO EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY. 


The Ohio Educational Monthly in its number for July, 1901, cele- 
brates the fiftieth anniversary of that publication. The burden of half a 
century rests gracefully upon this time honored and highly esteemed 
monthly. No publication in our state has ever exerted such a stimulating, 
wise and wide influence in favor of all that is best and most progressive 
in popular education. It has been an informing incentive to thousands of 
teachers, who have profited by its pages. It has had a distinguished line 
of editors and an innumerable host of illustrious contributors, and to-day 
it represents the best thought, methods and tendencies of our splendid 
state school system. We congratulate the Educational Monthly on its 
semi-centennial birth year. It has the maturity of longevity without the 
slightest symptom of antiquity. It is anything but archaic. It was never 
so youthful in spirit or so forceful in effort as now, under the editorship 
and proprietorship of Hon. O. T. Corson. The July number in question 
is of course unusually interesting. It recites the history of the Monthly; 
contains articles by many of the former editors and writers. Not the 
least of its valuable features is the department of “Current History” 
conducted by Professor F. B. Pearson; a concise statement or commen- 
tary on the leading world events of the day. The Monthly is evidently 
sharing the proverbial “prosperity of the day,” for it is enabled to begin 
the new half century at the reduced price of one dollar per annum. 





OHIO SOCIETY S. A. R. 


The anniversary of the battles of Concord and Lexington was fit- 
tingly observed by the Ohio Society of the Sons of the Revolution at 
Columbus, Ohio, on April 19, 1901. At the business session in the 
afternoon at the Chittenden Hotel, the reports of the various committees 
were read, showing the year to have been the most prosperous in the 
history of the Society. The membership during the year had increased 
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from 507 to 592. A committee was appointed to make arrangements for 
the erection of small monuments, with appropriate inscriptions, at the 
graves of the 3004 soldiers of the American Revolution who are buried 
in Ohio, and whose resting places have never been designated in such 
a way as to tell of their connection with the great‘ struggle for liberty. 
Congress in a recent session made an adequate appropriation for the mark- 
ing of the graves of all soldiers of the American Revolution and the 
committee appointed by the Ohio Society was instructed to confer with the 
proper United States officials and carry out, as far as possible, the inten- 
tion of the congressional appropriation. 

A committee was also appointed to present a petition on behalf of the 
Society to the next state legislature asking for the enactment of a statute 
forbidding the use of the American Flag for advertising purposes, or 
any manner which tends to deprive it of its patriotic significance. 

The following officers were elected to serve for the ensuing year. 
President, E. O. Randall, Columbus; Vice Presidents, Millard F. Ander- 
son, Akron; Dr. Edward Cass, Dresden; Hon. Edward Kibler, Newark; 
Dr. William A. Galloway, Xenia; Mr. Thomas F. Whittlesey, Toledo; 
Secretary, Major Robert Mason Davidson, Newark; Treasurer, Mr. 
Stimpson G. Harvey, Toledo; Registrar, Col. Wm. L. Curry, Columbus; 
Historian, Dr. Lucius C. Herrick, Columbus; Chaplain, Rev. Julius W. 
Atwood, Columbus; Board of Managers, Col. Moulton Houk, Judge 
James H. Anderson, Mr. John Thomas, Mr. Gideon C. Wilson, Rev. 
Wilson R. Parsons, Mr. William H. Hunter, Dr. O. W. Aldrich. 

In the evening the Society held an elaborate banquet in the rooms 
of the Columbus Club. Mr. Randall acted as toastmaster and the fol-. 
lowing program of toasts and responses was observed: Welcome Address, 
Kenneth D. Wood; Response, Col. W. A. Taylor; “The Soldiers of ’61 
to ’66,” Governor George K. Nash; “Our Navy,” Hon. Charles J. 
Scroggs; “Our Army from 1776 to 1901”, Gen. Thomas N. Anderson; 
“Lexington and Concord,” Judge Tod B. Galloway; “The Little Red 
School House,” Pres. W. O. Thompson; “Fort Washington,” Col, John 
W. Harper; “The Heroes of the Revolution, The Builders of the Buck- 
eye State,” Orlando W. Aldrich; “The Revolutior=ry Soldiers in the 
Valley of Little Miami,” Dr. William A. Galloway; “How Nearly We 
Escaped Being the Gallic Race,” Dr. Edward Cass; “Our Flag,” D. W. 
Locke. 

The Society decided to hold its next annual meeting at Columbus, 
April 19, 1902. 








